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AN INTENSIFIED nationwide or- 
ganizing campaign has been set in 
motion by the American Federation 
of Labor following a two-day meet- 
ing in Washington attended by or- 
ganizers from various parts of the 
country. Huge membership gains in 
almost every section were reported. 
The new drive, which will be directed 
by President Green, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Meany and Frank P. Fenton, 
A. F. of L. organizing chief, will be 
aimed at the unionization of the 
unorganized workers in all industries, 
with particular emphasis on the in- 
dustries which have expanded enor- 
mously in recent months as a direct 
result of the national defense program. 


DEATH HAS taken from the Amer- 
ican labor movement a leader whose 
ability is indicated by the fact that 
for almost a full quarter-century the 
annual conventions of the Federation 
repeatedly elected him—almost always 
the vote was unanimous—to a place on 
the Executive Council. Second Vice- 
President Thomas A. Rickert became 
actively identified with the movement 
when he was only nineteen, was elected 
to the presidency of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America when he 
was twenty-eight. His contributions 
to his own organization and to the 
entire family of labor were outstand- 
ing ones. Tommy Rickert will long 
be remembered, and he will be missed. 


THE AMERICAN Federation of 
Labor has won a clear-cut victory in 
a decision of New York State’s high- 
est tribunal, the Court of Appeals. 
The decision, in the Triboro Coach 
Corporation case, declares that the 
State Labor Relations Board does not 
have the power to set aside a union 
contract if industrial strife would 
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thereby be promoted. The A. F. of L. 
union involved and the New York 
State Federation of Labor thus were 
upheld in their contention that, where 
bonafide collective bargaining is already 
operative, an anti-union interference 
therewith on the part of a governmental 
agency established to foster collective 
bargaining is obviously ridiculous. 


BRITISH UNEMPLOYED number 
only 200,000, according to late reports 
from the Ministry of Labor. This is 
good news to American friends of de- 
mocracy and enemies of totalitarianism 
who were deeply concerned, in the first 
few months of the present war, over 
the staggering totals of unemployment 
in Great Britain at that time. They 
wondered then how the British could 
ever expect to lick the maniacal Hitler 
if they didn’t put all available hands to 
work. And, as a matter of fact, it was 
a good point. But now, it is clear, 
Britain has really buckled down to the 
job. Of the 200,000 now listed as un- 
employed, it must be borne in mind, 
many thousands are unemployables 
and most of the others are out of 
work for only very short periods. 


EDWIN S. SMITH, anti-A. F. of L. 
member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, will soon vanish from the 
United States payroll despite the reso- 
lutions which C.I.O. unions under the 
thumb of the discredited John L. Lewis 
have been obediently adopting and for- 
warding to Washington. These reso- 
lutions ask the reappointment of Mr. 
Smith when his term expires toward 
the end of this month. But Mr. Smith, 
who has been a biased public servant, 
will definitely not be reappointed. It 
is regrettable that the nation has had 
to wait this long to be on the verge of 
delightedly crying, “Good riddance!” 
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To lerance 


Tolerance and intolerance are terms 
used to mark the extremities of a scale 
of human attitudes. Men differ in their 
degree of tolerance for different things. 
Tolerance is not an abstract virtue. It 
is everywhere and always related to 
some object of which we are tolerant 
(or intolerant) in varying degrees and 
for different reasons. 

Most of us find our attitudes and 
conduct falling at some point between 
the extremes of the scale of tolerance-* 
intolerance, depending upon the matter 
in question. We may be tolerant of 
bizarre neckties and intolerant of jit- 
terbugs ; or we may be tolerant of sar- 
torial exhibitionism and intolerant of 
social snobbery ; or we may be tolerant 
of some sinners and hate sin in general. 

How then shail we define what we 
mean by “a racial, class and religious 
tolerance that is truly American’? 
What do we mean by a truly American 
tolerance? Just this: Recognition of the 
inherent right of every individual to 
protection in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional liberties—freedom of speech, 
freedom to learn, freedom to work, 
freedom to vote, freedom to worship, 
freedom to participate in our American 
life. 

A truly American tolerance is char- 
acterized negatively by the absence of 
coercive, vindictive, emotionalized, 
name-calling tactics; positively, by the 
willingness of each of us to rest the 
case for or against any man or measure 
upon an appeal to reason and justice in 
the spirit of goodwill. 

Democracy, with its faith in the 
unique value of human personality, 
is in a true sense but the attempt to 
institutionalize the moral values which 


all religions teach. 
John W. Studebaker. 
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RADIEOEFD FROM LONDON 


IX MONTHS ago I carried back from the United 

States not only reassuring messages but the strong 

conviction that American labor was resolved to send a 
steady stream of war materials to aid us in our struggle. I 
was greatly encouraged by the many generous expressions 
of sympathy and support for the British people in their 
struggle against Nazism and Fascism. I was able at the 
same time to gauge fairly accurately the measure of Amer- 
ica’s own defense problem and to see the titanic efforts which 
were being made to arm the country adequately, not only 
for its own defense but to render material assistance to the 
British and Allied cause. 

I left the United States greatly impressed with the organ- 
izing capacity, inventive genius and solid determination of 
the American people to spare no effort in guaranteeing that 
the cause of the democracies should not suffer defeat by the 
orders of dictatorship. 

I had rather an eventful journey back to Great Britain. 
It would have been nearly impossible to get a ship for a 
couple of months which would bring me direct to the British 
Isles and I wanted to come back by the most expeditious 
route. It was arranged that I should return on one of the 
famous Catalina flying boats built by the Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation at San Diego. 

I went down to Bermuda by Clipper and, after a wait 
there of some days, took in the Catalina on the 2,800- 
mile journey to Great Britain. We encountered very bad 
weather. For eight hours we were unable to take our bear- 
ings or establish radio connection with shore because of the 
continuous lightning. Apparently we caught the tail-end of 
a cyclone which raged over Lisbon and in which the British 
Airways flying boat Clare was wrecked. 

It would be out of place for me to try to describe in detail 
my experience in the Catalina, but after twenty-six and one- 
half hours of flying we eventually landed back in Bermuda. 
So I was as far away from reaching home as ever. For- 
tunately I secured a place on the Yankee Clipper and the 
rest of the journey to Europe was made in the security and 
comparative comfort which those splendid aircraft provide. 

Once back in England, I was besieged by press men who 
wanted to know the impressions I had formed. 

In my mind were, first, the universal goodwill shown by 
the American people toward the cause for which we were 
fighting ; secondly, the unquestionable readiness and deter- 
mination of the American nation as a whole to render ma- 
terial aid to Britain as quickly and as extensively as it could 
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be organized ; thirdly, that the American people realized to 
an ever-deepening degree the tremendous task which lay in 
front of them in adequately re-equipping their country’s 
defenses and in organizing the promised aid to Great Britain 
and her allies. 

I made no foolish or extravagant forecasts, contenting 
myself with paying tribute to America’s great industrial 
capacity and saying that in the realm of aircraft production 
I thought that the combined output of the United States and 
Great Britain would exceed that of Germany and Italy in 
September, 1941, and by the end of 1942, when America 
would be reaching the peak of its output, this predominance 
would be such as to swamp completely the resources of the 
Axis powers. 

I see no reason, despite the production difficulties which 
have shown themselves both in Great Britain and in the 
United States since I made this forecast, to change my view. 

As soon as I could arrange it I broadcast to America and 
Canada my impressions of the morale of the British people 
as I found it after my long absence from the country. There 
was no weakening of their high resolves. I have had many 
opportunities since to gather evidence, which confirms all 
that it was my privilege to say in the United States and 
Canada about the British people and to the British people 
about their kinsfolk overseas. 

Now, how did I find the British people? Be it remem- 
bered that there had been insistent air raids, night after 
night, during the period I was in the United States. I must 
say quite frankly that the damage to property and the loss 
of life were very much greater than anything which had 
happened before I left for the U. S. A. 

At the beginning of November last I made it my business 
to visit the quarters of London where the damage had been 
the heaviest, and I have since seen many additional evidences 
of the ruthless savagery of the Nazis in the destruction of 
the homes of the people of the provincial towns. I say the 
homes of the people because what I repeatedly stated in the 
United States remains true today—it would be idle to defy 
that there has been considerable industrial damage, but far 
greater destruction has been wrought on the homes of the 
people. 

The raids have gone on intermittently ever since I have 
been back here, and on Wednesday, May 7, and on Sat- 
urday, May 10, we suffered two of the heaviest raids which 
London has experienced. 

In an air raid there is considerable strain involved. Even 
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British Combine 


Sir Walter Citrine, general secretary of the Trades Union Congress 


though one is not in immediate per- 
sonal danger, the sound of bursting 
bombs is rather an ordeal. I cannot 
help feeling a thrill of admiration for 
our people, who have shown remark- 
able fortitude and steadfastness through 
the most terrific of these trials. 

What I write now will be read, I 
hope, as a sort of supplementary re- 
port. Much has happened since I re- 
turned home to clarify the meaning of 
this great struggle for the peoples on 
both sides of the ocean. 

The area of war has widened, not 
only geographically but in every other 
sense. The list of the victims of Hit- 
ler’s aggression has been lengthened by 
the addition of the names of heroic 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Crete—names 
that are milestones on Hitler’s path of 
conquest through Southeastern Europe 
across the Mediterranean to the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. 

There a barrier which we can now 
begin to think of as insurmountable has 
been raised against his advance toward 
the conquest of the Orient. The Nazi 
drive through Libya to Egypt and be- 
yond has been halted and the con- 
spiracy to prolong the great encircling 
sweep through Syria and Iraq has been 
frustrated. Strong centers of resist- 
ance have been formed in the Middle 
East, fortified by the swelling stream 
of supplies flowing from North Amer- 
ica to our Red Sea bases. 

So the enemy, checked in this direc- 
tion, now faces East. In the mighty 
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battles now raging in the Eastern the- 
ater of war, the Nazi armies have as 
yet gained no decisive results. The 
Soviet forces are fighting with desper- 
ate bravery. Russia’s entry into the 
war is beyond doubt a new major fac- 
tor, both from the military and the 
political standpoints. 

I am not sure that its political con- 
sequences will not prove to have greater 
significance, in the long run, than its 
military results, insofar as the war has 
arisen out of the conflict of ideologies. 

The fact that the Russian people are 
now the victims of a brutal and treach- 
erous attack simplifies for us who de- 
fend the principles of democracy many 
difficult questions. There is no ambi- 
guity at all about the attitude of the 
British people, particularly of the trade 
union movement. 

When the government and the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union were called 
upon to share the terrible experience of 
every government and people that 
trusted Hitler’s word, our National 
Council of Labor issued a statement 
unreservedly condemning the latest act 
of Nazi aggression. 

We welcomed the declarations made 
in behalf of the British, United States 
and Soviet governments. They were 
resolved to cooperate cordially in doing 
everything within their power to defeat 
the aggressor. To British labor this 
new development of the war came as 
further and conclusive evidence, as our 
National Council declared, that “the 


policy of appeasement is no more than 
an invitation to predatory attack.” 

In its official declaration of policy, 
which I summarize here for the infor- 
mation of American trade unionists, 
the National Council of Labor inter. 
preted this manifestation of Nazi per- 
fidy and bad faith as a warning to the 
governments and peoples who still build 
their hopes of peace and security upon 
Hitler’s pledges of friendship and good- 
will. 

At the same time we offered the Rus- 
sian people assurances of support from 
the British workers in their efforts to 
defeat the common enemy. This does 
not carry any implication of change in 
our attitude toward the political creed 
of Soviet Russia, any more than the al- 
liance with Czarist Russia in the last 
war signified sympathy with the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Czarist 
regime. 

As our Prime Minister said in the 
memorable broadcast he made the eve- 
ning of the day which marked the open- 
ing Nazi attack on Russia, we unsay 
nothing we have said about Commu- 
nism, but we welcome as an ally every 
nation that marches with us against the 
Nazi enemy and, in fact, are fortified in 
our own resolve by this final proof that 
the pledges of friendship and the most 
solemn pacts and treaties are to Hitler 
and his accomplices mere scraps of 
paper. 

The widening of the war front, how- 
ever, unquestionably throws a further 
and heavier strain upon the productive 
capacity and the industrial resources of 
the allied and associated peoples. 

Although a succession of Five-Year 
Plans has brought Russian industry to 














a higher level of organization, it is still 
an industrially young nation. Its re- 
serves of warlike stores, weapons and 
mechanical equipment are of unknown 
extent, but they are subjected to a ter- 
rific wastage in the fierce battles now 
going on. And we, too, are experienc- 
ing a higher rate of loss in the air of- 
fensive we have entered upon with the 
double object of relieving the pressure 
upon our Russian allies and of de- 
stroying the enemy’s centers of produc- 
tion, lines of communication and inva- 
sion bases more and more. 

Therefore, we put our trust in the 
vast productive capacity of the coun- 
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tries overseas where our kinsmen have 
shown that they are determined to 
spare no effort to give us the tools 
without which we cannot finish the job. 
Assuredly this does not afford any 
ground for the slightest slackening in 
our own productive effort. 

I wish to say as plainly and em- 
phatically as I can that American pub- 
lic opinion must not allow itself to be 
misled by the Parliamentary debates in 
which criticisms have been made re- 
garding defects and deficiencies in the 
organization of Britain’s war produc- 
tion. 

It is one of the penalties we have 
to pay for the freedom of debate under 
our Parliamentary system that criti- 
cism becomes public and open. It 
would be foolish to deny that there 
are bottlenecks in our war industry 
and checks to production at maximum 
capacity. 

These arise from a variety of causes, 
including the difficulties in the trans- 
port and delivery of supplies. It must 
be remembered all the time that war 
production is carried on in this country 
very much under the conditions of a 
beleaguered fortress. Our war indus- 
try is subject to conditions that do not 
hamper American industry. 


Green Message to British Labor 


I remember that, in a message that 
President Green gave me on behalf of 
his colleagues, in expressing their de- 
termination to do everything possible 
to assist our country, he said: “Pro- 
duction cannot be interrupted here by 
Nazi bombs.” , 

The conditions under which British 
industry functions require a wide dis- 
persal of plant equipment, and prob- 
lems of storage and transport arise 
which have to be overcome by methods 
of improvisation adopted under the 
spur of necessity. 

Recently these aspects of our prob- 
lem have been the subject of debate in 
Parliament. More attention and fear 
were attracted to the criticism of our 
productive effort than was directed to 
the measures being taken to remedy 
the defects in the organization of war- 
time industry. We attach very much 
importance to the creation of a new 
advisory body which has been set up to 
assist the production executive of our 
War Cabinet. 

In his editorial notes in the May 
number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST I observe that President Green 
emphasizes the significance of such an 
intimate association between the min- 
isters responsible for war production 
and the representatives of industry. 
Our new advisory committee to the 
Cabinet’s production executive is an 
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important extension of this principle. 

It is a joint body, composed of thir- 
teen representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress with an equal number 
of employers’ representatives nomi- 
nated by the British Employers Con- 
federation an dthe Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries. 

Its terms of reference define its 
functions. It assists the production 
executive with general production dif- 
ficulties. Questions relating to wages 
and conditions in individual industries 
which are normally the subject of joint 
negotiation between the unions and the 
employers’ organizations are excluded 
from its ambit of counsel. 

This central joint advisory commit- 
tee, in other words, will not intervene 
in the field of industrial negotiation 
covered by the established machinery 
of collective bargaining, but will offer 
its help and advice on the general prob- 
lems of production and especially mat- 
ters arising out of the work of the 
regional boards as well as those which 
may be referred to it by the produc- 
tion executive. 

The Cabinet appointed its produc- 
tion executive at the beginning of the 
present year and decided that it should 
consist of the Ministers of Labor, Sup- 
ply, Aircraft Production and the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, with the 
Minister of Labor (Ernest Bevin) as 
their chairman. 

The regional boards were set up in 
each defense area as composite bodies 
consisting of representatives of employ- 
ers, the Trades Union Congress and 
government departments to deal with 
difficulties arising, in the main, from 
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an overcentralization of government 
machinery as well as with the troubles 
caused by the maldistribution of .avail- 
able raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured articles required by the war in- 
dustries. 

With conflicts about priorities and 
with competition between the various 
departments concerned with production 
and supplies, new responsibilities are 
now imposed upon these regional 
boards. 

At the same time the Trades Union 
Congress has felt it necessary to take 
steps to assimilate the trade union or- 
ganization in the defense areas with the 
government machinery established with 
a view to meeting all possible emer- 
gencies. 

We have had to take account of the 
danger of an invasion which might 
break communications between the 
headquarters of the organization of our 
movement and throw each self-con- 
tained defense area on its own re- 
sources to carry on production and en- 
sure a proper distribution of supplies, 
including food. 

We have, therefore, framed a plan 
to establish emergency machinery along 
lines parallel with those of the govern- 
ment. 

The members of the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress have 
been designated to exercise the author- 
ity of the T.U.C. in each defense area 
and to assume responsibility with the 
local representatives of the unions to 
coordinate their action in every emer- 
gency. The T.U.C. chairman and our 
new regional organization constitute 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Unior. women as well as union men work in Britain’s war industries 
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Thomas |. Rickert Is Dead 





The late Thomas A. Rickert, president of the United Garment Workers 


— AMERICAN labor movement 
has just suffered a tremendous 
blow, for Thomas A. Rickert—able, 
square-shooting and lovable Tommy 
Rickert—is dead. 

The end came suddenly for the man 
who served his organization so well 
that its members kept him at its helm 
continuously for thirty-seven years. On 
July 28 Mr. Rickert spent the day 
working at his desk at the New York 
City headquarters of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America. He showed 
no signs of illness. 

But 2 short few hours later death 
came to him at his home following a 
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heart attack. Mr. Rickert was sixty- 
five years old. 

News of his death came as a terrific 
shock to the entire movement he had 
served so well and so long. From 
President William Green down the 
line, the American Federation of Labor 
was plunged into mourning. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, on 
which Mr. Rickert had served since 
1918, and his associates in the United 
Garment Workers were especially hard 
hit by the sad and unexpected tidings. 

Thomas A. Rickert was born in Chi- 
cago on April 24, 1876. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and went 


to work in his early teens. He was 
only nineteen when he first became 
actively identified with the labor move- 
ment. At the age of twenty-eight, 
having already demonstrated the quali- 
ties of labor leadership which were to 
make his subsequent career so success- 
ful, he was chosen president of the 
United Garment Workers, then a sickly 
union whose days, many feared, were 
numbered. 

Mr. Rickert was not discouraged 
by the conditions which confronted 
him, but welcomed them as a chal- 
lenge. It was not long before the union 
was on its feet and from that point on, 
with Mr. Rickert showing the way by 
his indefatigable toil in behalf of what 
he considered the greatest cause on 
earth, the United Garment Workers 
kept gaining in strength and prestige. 

The great Samuel Gompers thought 
very highly of Tommy Rickert. The 
revered founder of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor made that clear at the 
Denver convention of 1921 when, for 
the first time in his long career, he took 
the floor to nominate a candidate for 
a place on the Executive Council. 

Mr. Rickert had a wealth of good, 
old-fashioned American common sense 
and a knack of cutting through to the 
core of aproblem. He was also blessed 
with tact, patience and understanding 
of humanity. He was a man of deter- 
mination and a man who knew his own 
mind. When he formed an opinion of 
an individual it was invariably well- 
grounded and thereafter he clung to it 
firmly. 

President Green paid the following 
tribute, typical of hundreds which were 
sent to the home of the deceased: 

“The officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor will 
long grieve over the sudden death of 
Vice-President Thomas A. Rickert. 
His colleagues upon the Executive 
Council, with whom he served since 
1918, will mourn his passing. 

“No one can adequately appraise the 
loss which our great movement has 
sustained through the death of Vice- 
President Rickert. Our sympathies go 
out to his bereaved wife and to his 
sorrowing friends and relatives. 

“We shall always cherish fondly 
within our memory the happy and 
pleasant associations we were permit- 
ted to enjoy with a great friend, a de- 
voted member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and an outstanding 
American, Vice-President Thomas A. 


Rickert.” 
Ameer rr aCTIDNIST 
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HOUSING 


HE AMERICAN people have 

made up their minds that defense 
comes first. They were told that if 
there is to be enough aluminum to 
make bombers, they had to give up 
aluminum in their households. Rich 
and poor, they responded to the call 
and piled high thousands of truckloads 
with aluminum wares taken down from 
kitchen shelves and walls. They did 
this because they knew that defense 
production has prior claim on alumi- 
num as it has on steel, machinery, 
electric power and many other mate- 
rials. 

But it takes more than materials 
to make planes and guns. It takes 
labor to turn out defense production. 
And unless provision is made for the 
health and comfort of workers called 
to do defense work, production of 
planes and guns will suffer. 

That is why good housing for de- 
fense workers is just as important, if 
not more, than materials for defense 
industries. 

Defense production requires of each 
worker every day and every hour of 
his employment full contribution of his 
strength, his energy, his dexterity and 
his skill. 

When a man works a full shift with 
overtime on shipbuilding or aircraft 
assembly, on tank plate welding or on 
gun barrel machining, he puts into his 
job all he has got. When he comes 
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Chairman, Housing Committee, 
American Federation of Labor 


home after a full day of defense work, 
he is licked. His strength is wrung 
out of him, his brain is tired, his nerves 
are shot. And yet, when he is back 
on the shift the next day, he has to 
be in topnotch form once again. His 
work may call for precision but, above 


WORKERS 








all, it calls for speed. To do well this 
rush work under pressure, he must be 
refreshed and alert. 

That is why each defense worker 
must be provided with a home in 
which there is enough space for his 
rest and leisure. These he cannot get 
where there are two families doubled 
up in one home, where there is no 
privacy, no adequate ventilation, not 
even the least requisites for healthful, 
comfortable living. 

Labor is the prime mover of defense. 
But defense workers cannot be stored 
away like so many tools in a tool chest 
between production shifts. Unless there 
is good housing for men and women 
doing defense work, the quantity, qual- 
ity and efficiency of defense produc- 
tion will be gravely threatened. 

The Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor is in 
close and direct touch, through its 
nationwide network of local housing 
committees, with the housing needs in 
each and every community in which 
defense production is concentrated. 
Our thorough canvass of the situa- 
tion has brought to us forcefully the 
urgency of the defense housing need. 
In one community after another we 
find that a critical situation exists. 

Here are a few of the typical reports. 
Hammond, Ind., is an important oil 
refining and steel center. A year ago, 
of the 19,000 dwelling units in Harn- 
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mond, only a handful were vacant. 
As defense production picked up speed, 
more and more workers moved into 
Hammond, many families doubled up. 
Overcrowding developed. Scores of 
families set up homes in'‘trailers within 
the city and just outside city limits. 
Right now at least 1,000 new homes 
are needed immediately, but industry 
is planning further expansion which 
in a few months would provide jobs 
for 7,000 additional workers. 

The local chamber of commerce and 
all private contractors and builders 
were asked, How many units can be 
built by private enterprise in Hammond 
within the next year? The answer 
was, Under most favorable conditions, 
600 units at the very most. The consen- 
sus was that maybe 300 


will more and more often refuse to 
subject their wives and children to the 
hazards of disease and epidemics im- 
minent in defense towns in which 
there is such overcrowding, squalor 
and lack of adequate sanitary facilities. 

Labor shortages for vital defense 
productions have been widely dis- 
cussed. We have found that most of 
these shortages are local. While there 
are enough skilled workers to man the 
necessary key jobs, they may not be 
available in particular towns and cities. 

When workers fail to take jobs be- 
cause they cannot find a place to live, 
defense production will lag. 

In many communities housing con- 
ditions would not be acute today if 
it had not been for the consistent op- 





could really be built. 
The consensus of Ham- 
mond builders and busi- 
nessm2n also was that 
the real solution was to 
launch a large public 
housing program, which 
is the only means of tak- 
ing care of the average 
defense workers’ fam- 
ily. 

Now the average 
wage-earner in Ham- 
mond is better paid than 
the average production 
worker elsewhere. In 
oil refining average 
wages are about the 
highest in industry. 
And yet even under 
these conditions it was 
agreed that the workers’ 
incomes were too low to sustain a pro- 
gram of private homebuilding sufficient 
to fill even a part of the immediate 
need. 

In Columbus, Ga., rents have gone 
up 40 to 50 per cent; in Burlington, 
Iowa, from 70 to 120 per cent; in 
Louisville, Ky., 35 per cent; in Fay- 
etteville, N. C., from 50 to 100 per 
cent; in Lawton, Okla., 40 to 45 per 
cent; in Corpus Christi and Brown- 
wood, Tex., from 75 to 300 per cent 

In Wichita, Kans., all available 
rooms are rented, often four people to 
a room. Hundreds of basements 
throughout the city have been turned 
into flophouses, with six to twelve men 
sleeping in them, each paying $5 and 
$6 a week for a cot. 

In hundreds of defense areas in the 
East, West, North and South of the 
United States, a grave housing crisis 
already exists. Every month, every 
week and every day this crisis will be 
becoming more acute. Workers who 
are naturally and justly concerned with 
the health and welfare of their families 
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position of special interests to the 
low-rent housing and slum clearance 
program initiated by the American 
Federation of Labor and supported by 


it during the past six years. While 
Congress enacted this program into law 
in 1938, sufficient funds have never 
been authorized to make possible a 
low-rent housing program for low-in- 
come families proportionate to the na- 
tional need. 

Quincy, Mass., is an example. More 
than 60,000 workers have come into 
the Quincy area since the beginning 
of the defense program. In Fore River 
shipyards alone employment rose from 
9,000 in 1940 to 17,000 by June 1, 
1941. It is expected that by 1942 some 
28,000 workers will be employed there. 

A public low-rent housing program 
has long been urged by labor in Quincy. 
Labor’s attempts to establish a local 
housing authority to develop such a 
project were effectively blocked by the 
local chamber of commerce, certain real 
estate interests and banks loaded with 
heavy investments in slum properties. 





Charles F. Palmer has an 
important role as Defense 
Housing Coordinator. His 
plan is to apply priorities 
scheme to all home-building 


As a result, housing accommo- 
dations of any kind are woe- 
fully lacking in Quincy and in 
surrounding communities. 

Such examples are numer- 
ous. Every one of them is a 
living indictment of the short- 
sightedness and misunderstand- 
ing of those who have opposed 
low-rent housing and slum 
clearance in the past. Such op- 
position has been proved to be 
ill-conceived and misguided. In every 
single community in which low-rent 
hdusing projects have been built and 
bad slums have been cleared, real estate 
interests have learned their lesson, for, 
as soon as low-rent housing projects 
were occupied, depressed real estate 
values in the surrounding area began 
to rise rapidly. 

Trade and commerce were quickly 
drawn to the area. The attractive, well 
planned, spacious projects with play- 
grounds turned dismal and blighted 
sections of the cities into desirable 
property. 

Today we have to agree on a plan 
of action which will focus the atten- 
tion and mobilize the energy of all 
groups on a common task. This task 
is to provide as much soundly con- 
structed and well planned housing for 
defense workers with the greatest pos- 
sible speed. 

I am firmly convinced that there is 
no conflict between public housing and 
private housing. Private builders can 
provide homes for workers whose fam- 
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All federal defense housing 
construction is in charge 
of John M. Carmody’s FWA. 
USHA, pioneer in defense 
housing, is now under FWA 


ily incomes are above $1800 a 
year. Private builders cannot 
provide any appreciable num- 
ber of homes for workers 
whose family incomes are less 
than $1800 a year. We know 
that today the average earn- 
ings of workers in defense in- 
dustries are less than $1600 
per year, less than $32 per 
week. 

No worker can or should 
spend more than one week’s 
wages each month for housing. Yet 
there is no significant amount of pri- 
vate housing available for less than $32 
a month shelter-rent, which can pro- 
vide adequate accommodations for a 
full-sized family. 

Paying for shelter-rent does not pay 
the full housing bill. Utilities—gas, 
electricity, water and fuel—have to be 
paid for also. When this is taken into 
account, it is clear that privately built 
housing is out of the income reach of 
the average defense worker’s family. 

The demand for new housing on the 
part of families whose incomes are 
above this level is so great as to absorb 
all housing that private industry can 
possible build in the next two or three 
years. It is, therefore, just plain com- 
mon sense to reserve that market for 
private enterprise. It is also plain 
common sense to make the immediate 
provision for low-income workers 
through a sound public housing pro- 
gram. 

Since the great majority of defense 
workers are low-income workers, it is 
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clear that the first and foremost 
job for the federal government is to 
get under way a public housing pro- 
gram sufficiently large to meet the 
most immediate need for defense 
workers whose income is less than 
$1800 a year, or $35 per week. 
There is no time to sit back and 
wait for private builders to do all or 
most of defense housing in their own 
time and in their own way. Builders 
themselves say that most of the de- 
fense housing job they cannot do. 
Statements that during the past 
year private enterprise has built 80 
per cent of defense housing are simply 
untrue. Of course, it is true that pri- 
vate builders built most of the housing 
in America. Of course, it is true that 
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practically every industrial community 
in the country is a “defense area.” 

But the fact remains that the bulk 
of housing built by private enterprise 
during the past year is housing which 
sells for from $4000 to $15,000 per 
dwelling unit. This is not housing for 
defense workers, simply because a de- 
fense worker earning $1500 a year and 
having to support a family on that in- 
come cannot afford a $5000 home. 

Here are the facts: Practically all 
the private housing built in 1940 was 
built under the FHA mortgage insur- 
ance plan. Only five per cent of FHA 
housing built in 1940 was for families 
with incomes of less than $1500 a year. 

Only 23 per cent of private housing 
was sold to- families with incomes be- 
tween $1500 and $2300 per year. The 
average cost of this housing was $4268 
per year. This means that the equiva- 
lent shelter-rent for these homes was 
$35 per month and fotal rent with utili- 
ties (gas, electricity, fuel) was $45 per 
month. 

Average cost of all such housing 


privately built in 1940 was $5261. 
This means equivalent shelter-rent of 
$44 per month and total rent with utili- 
ties of $56 per month. 

Obviously the vast bulk of privately 
built new housing is hopelessly beyond 
the financial reach of defense workers 
and their families, even assuming that 
the employment and incomes of those 
workers are stable and assured. 

But neither defense employment nor 
defense earnings are stable. The earn- 
ing power of defense workers is sur- 
rounded with uncertainty. Production 
is shifting from one plant to another 
because of the application of priorities 
and because of reallocation of defense 
contracts. The duration of the defense 
program itself is uncertain. Defense 

ail workers have hanging 

over them a constant 
threat of unemployment 
at the end of the emer- 
gency. 

It would be a public 
fraud to anchor these 
workers to what is pur- 
ported to be stable and 
lasting home ownership 
under a twenty-year 
plan of heavy repay- 
ments. It would be 
public folly to base the 
financial structure of 
federal insurance on the 
assumption that defense 
workers are sound finan- 
cial risks under a 
twenty-year plan of re- 
payments which are far 
too heavy even while 
these workers have de- 
fense employment. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has recognized from the outset that the 
primary responsibility of the federal 
government is to get under way enough 
public housing to prevent delays in 
defense production. 

We said a year and a half ago and 
we are saying today that provision of 
housing for defense workers is para- 
mount to national defense. We also 
said a year and a half ago and we 
are saying today that the speed with 
which this defense housing is built is 
a primary consideration to which all 
other considerations are subordinate. 

With this in mind we urged the 
enlargement of the United States Hoys- 
ing Authority program of low-rent 
housing. With this in mind we advo- 
cated and secured the enactment of 
the first defense housing statute in the 
present crisis. 

This defense housing law was ap- 
proved by Congress and signed by the 
President on June 28, 1940, more than 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Fra Morithe of 
DERENSE MEDIATION 


HE AMERICAN Federation of 

Labor, in advocating the setting up 
of the National Defense Mediation 
Board, has w itten a new and impor- 
tant chapter ivi the history of free demo- 
cratic institv tions. The Federation, by 
securing th: appointment of a National 
Defense V.ediation Board, has demon- 
strated ‘nat cooperation and mutual 
confide.ice between employers and 
workers will produce more and better 
guy.s, tanks and airplanes than any sys- 
tm of compulsion or force. 

President Roosevelt issued his Ex- 
ecutive Order creating the Board in 
March, at a time when demands were 
being made for drastic governmental 
action to outlaw strikes and cries were 
being heard in Congress for legislation 
to make a strike tantamount to trea- 
son. 

When the press discovered that the 
only powers the new National Defense 
Mediation Board possessed for settling 
defense disputes were those of reason, 
persuasion and public opinion, the 
Board was immediately derided as a 
well-meaning group of citizens who had 
been got together and put in the show 
window by the administration to di- 
vert attention from needed legislative 
action. 

But the record of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board during the four 
months of its existence proves that the 
officers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor were right in their 
contention that voluntary agreement 
between labor and management is the 
democratic and the best way. It also 
proves that in times of stress and 
emergency free men and women are 
ready and willing to sacrifice for the 
preservation of their freedom and liber- 
ties. 

Much to the surprise of the press, 
the Board, using the voluntary methods 
labor has always advocated, turned out 
to be more than just “window dress- 
ing.” Within five days after the first 
four cases were certified to the Board, 
the issues in dispute were settled and 
the men were back at work. 

Then the Allis-Chalmers dispute, 
which had been extremely bitter, was 
certified to the Board. This was the 
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case which had produced most of the 
oratory. It was a case which the Con- 
ciliation Service, the OPM, Mr. Knud- 
sen, Mr. Hillman, Secretary Knox and 
the Milwaukee riot car had failed to 
settle. Within thirty-six hours after 
the disputants entered the National 
Defense Mediation Board conference 
room, they came out with an agree- 
ment. 

Since that beginning the Board has 
carried on with a high percentage of 
successful settlements. In the early 
stages all cases referred involved crit- 
ical strikes. With the backlog cleaned 
up, it has been getting the cases certi- 
fied before they reached the point of 
disagreement and strike. Labor unions, 
in practically every instance when re- 
quested by the Board, have’ postponed 
strike action and appeared before the 
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Board in an effort to settle the dispute. 
The Board has been a consistent pro- 
ponent of collective bargaining as the 
democratic way of settling - disputes 
and to date it has been successful in 
adjusting four-fifths of the cases by 
agreement of both parties to the con- 
troversy. After the dispute is certified 
by the Secretary of Labor the Board 
in every instance has made every rea- 
sonable effort to assist the parties to 
negotiate an agreement before it makes 
findings and recommendations. 

The record of the Board shows that 
over 700,000 men and women have re- 
turned to work on defense jobs as the 
result of agreernents or have called off 
threatened strikes at the request of the 
Mediation Board. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is proud of this record. We helped in 
the interest of national defense and 
democratic procedure to write this rec- 
ord. We helped to build the National 
Defense Mediation Board on a sound 
democratic basis. 

Our officials, who are members of 
the Board, have put in many long 





hours protecting the interests of work- 
ers and employers alike, and every one 
of our American Federation of Labor 
unions which has come before the 
Board has willingly cooperated with it. 

American Federation of Labor un- 
ions—Electrical Workers, Teamsters, 
Machinists, Chemical Workers, Auto- 
mobile Workers, Metal Trades, Build- 
ing Trades, Sand and Gravel Workers, 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers—have 
been involved in eleven of the forty- 
eight disputes coming before the Board. 
And in every case where the Board 
requested our members, in the interest 
of national defense, to return to work 
or to postpone a strike pending a hear- 
ing, our unions complied with the 
Board’s request. 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board, as originally created by Execu- 
tive Order, was composed of four rep- 
resentatives of labor, four representa- 
tives of management and three public 
representatives. Later, ten additional 
labor, five management and three pub- 
lic representatives were named by 
President Roosevelt as alternate mem- 
bers. 

The Board sits only on cases which 
cannot be settled by the Conciliation 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and which have been 
certified by the Secretary of Labor to 
the Board. 

This machinery of certification of 
disputes is felt by many to be more 
cumbersome and confused than is nec- 
essary. With additional experience, it 
is hoped to define a policy which will 
eliminate the problems which this pro- 
cedure involves. 

The Executive Order provided a 
mechanism whereby the Board could 
hear more than one dispute at a time. 
A panel of one labor, one employer 
and one public representative acting 
as chairman was deemed to be suf- 
ficient. The main activity and objec- 
tive of the Board is the promotion of 
collective bargaining. If agreement is 
not reached by those means, the Board 
proposes voluntary arbitration to the 
parties to the dispute. If this is not 
accepted by both parties, the Board 
makes findings and recommendations, 
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on issues not settled by collective bar- 
gaining. 

The Board makes recommendations 
only after due consideration, and if the 
issues are too complicated, or if the 
Board determines that there are in- 
sufficient facts available, it will appoint 
a special representative to make a fact- 
finding investigation. The Board will 
then make its recommendations, based 
upon the results of such investigation. 

Such recommendations are then pre- 
sented to both labor and employer rep- 
resentatives, who are given every op- 
portunity to accept or reject them. No 
details are given to the press until 
such time as the union representatives 
have had a chance to present the recom- 
mendations to their members at a meet- 
ing. 

The representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor who are now serv- 
ing on the National Defense Mediation 
soard are: 

George Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; 
Robert J. Watt, international represen- 
tative, American Federation of Labor ; 
Edward J. Brown, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers ; George Q. Lynch, president 
of the Pattern Makers League; Her- 
bert Woods, director of research, In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engi- 
neers; James Wilson, labor counselor, 
International Labor Office, and the 
writer of this article. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has long advocated democratic machin- 
ery for settling disputes in a voluntary 
way. The National Defense Mediation 
Board, in a large measure, has supplied 
this mechanism. 

In return, the millions of members 
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Harris and Ewing 
William H. Davis is the National Defense Mediation Board’s chairman 


of the American Federation of Labor 
have shown, on the basis of the record, 
a measure of responsibility unequaled 
in this country’s industrial history. 
Since the National Defense Mediation 
Board was established, there have been 
more sweeping changes in wages and 
conditions with less time lost through 
industrial disputes than ever before in 
our nation’s history. 

This in itself is a real tribute to the 


patriotism of the officers and members 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

The work of the National Defense 
Mediation Board is a healthy and en- 
couraging demonstration of the value 
of democratic cooperation among labor, 
management and government in the in- 
terests of the national welfare. By and 
large, labor and industry alike have ac- 
cepted the recommendations of the 
Mediation Board because obviously the 
recommendations have been practical in 
themselves. 

While we shall continue to insist on 
the right to strike when all other means 
of attaining labor’s legitimate objec- 
tives. have failed, the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor will be 
to cooperate with the National Defense 
Mediation Board and other govern- 
mental agencies in an effort to reduce 
the number of industrial disputes to 
the vanishing point. 

To achieve that result will require 
the wholehearted effort of workers, em- 
ployers and the organized community. 
To obtain that effort requires mutual 
confidence, cooperation and a decent 
human relationship between all parties 
which will place the goal of national 
defense as our major objective. 

It is our job to demonstrate that 
an aroused people, blessed with ample 
resources, can defend itself by volun- 
tary processes while living together in 
a civilized structure of mutual under- 
standing and respect. 


Labor Victory Won in Congress 


Labor won an important victory 
when the House of Representatives 
voted, 255 to 114, to reject the con- 
ference report on the Connally-May 
bill and instructed its conferees to 
stand pat on the earlier action of the 
House removing all the anti-labor pro- 
visions from the measure. The House 
vote was taken July 29. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
always on the alert to prevent the 
enactment of reactionary legislation, 
waged an all-out fight against the re- 
port of the conference committee, 
which retained some of the objection- 
able features of the original Connally 
bill. Only a few hours before the vote 
in the House each member of Congress 
received a letter from President Wil- 
liam Green in which he urged rejec- 
tion’ of the “compromise” adopted by 
the conference committee. 

“The conference committee report, 
if adopted,” Mr. Green warned, “would 
impose a condition of involuntary servi- 
tude upon labor.” 

He pointed out that such legislation 
would be in direct contradiction to the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Consti- 


tution, which provides that “neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United 
States.” 

“The fine degree of cooperation 
which is in evidence on every hand 
ought to be encouraged,” Mr. Green 
suggested, “rather than discouraged 
through the enactment of repressive 
legislation, such as is embodied in the 
conference committee’s report.” 

Under the cover of national defense 
the enemies of labor, both in and out 
of Congress, have been sniping at 
unions and trade unionists for many 
months. Anti-labor bills in profusion 
have sprouted in Congress. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
which has been 100 per cent for the 
national defense program from the very 
outset and has been proving its patriot- 
ism by deeds, day in and day out, does 
not propose to permit the defense pro- 
gram to be twisted into an excuse to 
place labor in chains and, accordingly, 
has been giving the enemies of labor 
the fight of their lives. 
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THE OTHER FELLOW'S 


HE FELLOW who drove you to 

work this morning—if you took a 
street car or bus—was one of 125,000 
men doing the same job in hundreds 
of cities and towns throughout the 
country. He probably got up some 
time just before dawn, brewed himself 
a cup of coffee, fried a couple of eggs 
and, after downing these, quietly left 
his residence and started out to report 
for duty at the barn or garage. 

Arriving there, he checked in with 
the clerk, picked up his coin changer, 
his punch, transfers, bank and other 
equipment, then went over to the shed 
to inspect his vehicle and see that it 
was in readiness for the day’s work. 

He pulled out on his route and soon 
was picking up his passengers as they 
waited at the various stops along the 
way. He checked his watch at frequent 
intervals to make sure he would arrive 
at his “time points” on schedule. 

While you read your paper the oper- 
ator wove his vehicle through the maze 
of early morning traffic, and without 
any thought or effort on your part you 
were brought to your destination. 

The fact that you found nothing un- 
usual in this experience and accepted 
it as a matter of course is a compliment 
to the skill of the operator and the ex- 
pert manner in which he handled the 
vehicle. Your life was in his hands 


By WILLIAM D. MAHON 


President, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America 
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every minute, yet the possibility of dan- 
ger or mishap probably never entered 
your mind. 

To further insure your safe journey, 
a maintenance crew, part of a total of 
85,000 more men in the industry, care- 
fully inspected and if necessary re- 
paired this vehicle before it started out. 
It was washed, swept, cleaned, oiled, 
“gassed” and greased. 

Perhaps if it was a bus a passenger 
might have complained of fumes. In 
that case it was sent to the “hospital,” 
where it underwent an examination. 
It was not returned to service until it 
was determined that there was no leak- 
age of carbon monoxide in even the 
most minute quantities. 

It may be you live in one of the 
metropolitan centers which depend on 
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the Elevated for service. If so, you 
rode on a train operated through a 
system of block signals, just as you 
would find on a steam railroad. This 
double-check on the motorman and 
crew was added insurance for your 
safety. 

When I started to work on the street 
cars the job was hard but for reasons 
different from those which make it an 
exacting occupation today. Then your 
principal qualification was the ability 
to work from twelve to sixteen hours 
a day, seven days a week, in all kinds 
of weather, driving the vehicle from an 
open platform. 

It helped some if you knew when to 
say “whoa” and “giddap.” Traffic, of 
course, was much less of a problem. 
There were no stoplights and no speed- 
ing automobiles driven by careless and 
inexpert persons, and life in general 
was much more leisurely. People 
weren’t rushing here and there, de- 
manding the same speed from public 
vehicles they get in their private cars. 

From the first horse-drawn street 
car operated in New York more than a 
century ago, the mass transportation 
industry has reached a point today 
where it carries some thirteen and a 
half billion passengers a year in the 
United States. To do this 76,000 elec- 
tric cars, motor buses and trolley buses 
are employed daily. 

Progress in the transit industry has 
been an evolutionary process. The 
horse car was superseded by the steam 
and electric power that drove first the 
cable cars and then the trolleys, sub- 
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ways and elevated trains. Then in the 
Twenties the gasoline-driven bus began 
to make its presence felt, until today 
this type of vehicle accounts for some 
54,000 units in the industry. 

Conditions of the employes in this 
occupation have improved along with 
the improvement in the style and effi- 
ciency of the rolling stock. In fact, it 
was the agitation of the employes 
through their organizations that 
brought about many of the marked ad- 
vances, particularly along safety lines. 

In order to accomplish these it was 
often necessary to fight for them 
through legislation. Among improve- 
ments accomplished through laws spon- 
sored by the union were vestibules on 
the cars, air brakes, standards for safe 
operation and many more. 

Prior to the present-day use of 
scientific methods for selecting 
and training public vehicle opera- 
tors, “breaking in” was a sort of 
catch-as-catch-can proposition. If 
you looked strong enough to han- 
dle the vehicle and the toughest 
of its patrons either with diplo- 
macy or your fists; if you could 
read and write and make change 
—and the boss thought you would 
account for all your fares—you 
were put on the car as a student 
and you learned the game the 
hard way. 

You watched the regular mo- 
torman or conductor for a few 
days, they let you try your hand 
at it, and after a spell of this you were 
sent to one of the barns to work a run 
as your turn came on the extra board. 
Then as now seniority governed the 
selection of runs and all other jobs in 
the service. 

Today managements employ person- 
nel experts of all descriptions—psychol- 
ogists and the like—to select the types 
they consider best fitted for the work. 
It is said that nowadays only about one 
man in twelve is able to come through 
the selection and training period with a 
Grade A. 

After a prospective employe has 
passed the physical requirements he 
must undergo a period of training that 
ranges from three to five weeks. He 
goes to school for instruction in the 
rules of operation. He must memorize 
a rule book that is always lengthy and 
sometimes contradictory, and he must 
undertake to observe these rules and 
apply them in his daily duties. 

Several systems have test grounds 
where the operators receive their pre- 
liminary training in the operation of 
the vehicles, before they go out with 
regular operators as students. On these 
trial grounds they operate the vehicles 
under all sorts of hazards and under 
every possible problem of traffic and 
road conditions. 
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When the student has completed this 
part of his course he takes out runs, ac- 
companied by regular operators or in- 
structors, and gains experience in ac- 
tual operating conditions, beginning on 
the outlying routes and gradually work- 
ing into the congested areas and 
“heavy” lines. He then is required to 
take a final written examination before 
he is okayed as a probationer. 

The probationary period varies on 
different properties from thirty to 
ninety days. During this period a stu- 
dent may be released without explana- 
tion. However, after he has completed 
his period of probation he is eligible for 
membership in the union and is recog- 
nized by both the organization and 
management as a qualified operator. 

In addition to learning the rules, the 





Trolleys, buses and trolley buses to the 
number of 76,000 ply U. S. streets daily 


operator must know the routes over 
which he is to run, he must know the 
streets by name and location and he 
must be able to direct passengers to any 
point in the city, telling them how to 
make the necessary transfers to reach 
their destination. He must have knowl- 
edge of the various points of interest 
in the city, the public buildings and a 
mass of other data upon which his pas- 
sengers may seek information. On 
some systems the operators also take 
courses in first aid and are qualified to 
render emergency aid in accidents. 

All operations are on schedule, of 
course. This means that the operator 
must be at a given point at a certain 
time. And there are several such points 
on every route. The cardinal sin in this 
business is to run ahead of time. An 
excuse can usually be found for a man 
who is late—in some instances this is 
referred to as “dragging the street”-— 
but the fellow who runs ahead of 
schedule is mighty unpopular with the 
supervisor, as well as the operator who 
follows him, and has to pick up the pas- 
sengers his “leader” should have car- 
ried. 

Transit vehicles now are built for 
comfort as well as utility, but even so 
the man who operates them day in and 
day out, the year ’round, is still subject 


to occupational disorders that plagued 
the old-timers. Among the principal 
of these are kidney complaints, heart 
disease and stomach affections. Never 
a day passes that the operator’s heart 
doesn’t leap up into his mouth, figura- 
tively, from one to a dozen times, as a 
heedless child runs out into the street 
after a ball, a drunk staggers into the 
right of way or a lady driver blithely 
cuts in front of him or signals to turn 
left and swings to the right. 

Winter time, too, has its tribulations. 
Transit rights of way are kept clear by 
the snow plows—and promptly jammed 
with private cars and trucks. These 
stall and the operator usually has to 
get out and help push or call the 
wrecker, so that he can get through. 

The strain of operation becomes 
greater almost daily with the 
ever-increasing number of private 
vehicles which fill our streets. 
Among the 75,000 people who 
ride on each bus annually, there 
are the usual number of cranky 
patrons, people who ask silly 
questions and others who seem to 
delight in trying to palm off old 
transfers or beat the operator out 
of the fare. He has to put up 
with this constantly and yet is ex- 
pected to smile and be polite at 
all times. 

It is remarkable to me that our 
people can keep their good spirits 
as well as they do, and I would 
ask you who read this to treat 
our fellows as brother trade unionists, 
if not brother members of our so-called 
human race. 

The men you don’t see, but who are 
just as important to your safety as the 
operator, are those engaged in the main- 
tenance of the equipment and rolling 
stock. They cover several classifica- 
tions, from the man who sniffs for mon- 
oxide gas on the bus and foul air in 
the subway, to the fellow who fills the 
sandboxes. 

To give you an idea of what it takes 
to keep a bus rolling, you might be 
surprised to learn that the average ve- 
hicle uses 12,000 gallons of gasoline a 
year, 400 quarts of oil and 100 pounds 
of grease. In addition, it will use about 
$2,000 worth of repair parts and sup- 
plies, among these ten tires each worth 
about $100, two dozen lamp bulbs, two 
gallons of paint, to say nothing of 
springs, clutch facings, fan belts (four), 
eighteen spark plugs and six pistons, 
among other items. 

The Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employes of America has juris- 
diction over employes of street car, ele- 
vated, subway, electric interurban, 
local, intercity and interstate bus lines 
through its affiliation with the Amer- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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HUMAN 


VASTAGE 


A National Defense Tragedy 


, ee THE great expansion of in- 
dustry as a result of the national 
defense effort, the problem of indus- 
trial accidents and diseases becomes one 
of increasing importance. While we 
have listened to the press and radio 
give a highly selective presentation of 
the news about the loss of man-hours 
employment due to strikes, we have 
wondered why the press and radio 
have failed to point out that the losses 
in man-hours employment due to in- 
dustrial accidents have assumed the pro- 
portions of a major tragedy far more 
serious than any other single threat to 
our national defense and production 
schedules. 

According to the latest figures from 
the United States Department of Labor, 
industrial accidents resulted in 17,000 
deaths in 1940. During the same year 
there were 93,000 workers left with 
permanent crippling injuries, and in 
addition over 1,500,000 met with tem- 
porary injuries and were temporarily 
taken from their jobs. 

This loss due to temporary disabil- 
ities alone, without regard to the 17,000 
killed, or the 93,000 permanently dis- 
abled through the loss of hands, legs 
and other crippling injuries, caused a 
direct total loss of 200,000,000 man- 
hours of production. 

Because strikes and lockouts are 
front-page news and because accidents 
or deaths in industry happen as inci- 
dents that are scarcely noticed, few 
of us realize that during the year 1940 
for every man-day of idleness result- 
ing from strikes there were four days 
lost through industrial accidents. 

Strikes and lockouts resulted in 6,- 
500,000 man-days of idleness, or an 
average of less than one-quarter of a 
day per worker. Disabling injuries 
caused the loss of 25,192,000 man- 
days, or an average of one day per 
worker. 

Recent figures show that in a group 
of manufacturing industries employing 
from 3,782,000 to 4,162,000 in 1940, 
the total man-hours worked by these 
employes were about 10.8 per cent 
above those worked in 1939. The total 
number of disabling injuries, however, 
increased by 12.6 per cent. 
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In shipbuilding the frequency rate 
increased from 16.92 to 20.59, or by 
nearly 22 per cent. In the production 
of aircraft the frequency rate increased 
from 12.95 to 15.82, or by 22 per cent. 
In the machine tool industry, the num- 
ber of disabling injuries per million 
hours worked increased from 13.67 to 
16.87, or by 23 per cent. In these 
three very important defense indus- 
tries, the increases in tle number of 
disabling injuries exceeded the in- 
creases in hours worked by very sub- 
stantial percentages. 

Among the reasons given for this 
labor wastage are usually the follow- 
ing: (1) The employment of many new 
workers and the reemployment of long- 
idle workers unfamiliar with the haz- 
ards of plant operations; (2) lack of 
instruction in safe work practices and 
the lack of systematic and sustained 
safety programs; (3) greatly acceler- 
ated pace of production; (4) the over- 


crowded condition of plants due to sud- 
den and abnormal increase of working 
forces. 

In the American aviation industry 
during the year 1940, on-the-job acci- 
dents disabled over 5,600 workers, 
most of them highly skilled workmen. 
These accidents in the aircraft indus- 
try resulted in a total time loss of 
580,518 days, or the equivalent of a 
year’s working time for 2,322 men. 

Recent reports coming to the atten- 
tion of a national committee appointed 
in June, 1940, by the Secretary of 
Labor for the conservation of man- 
power in defense industries are inter- 
esting examples which are illustrative 
of the conditions that exist today. 

An outstanding steel manufacturer, 
with operations in various sections of 
the United States, employing 55,000 
workers, reports for the first four 
months of 1941 a 22.7 per cent in- 
crease in his accident frequency rate 
as compared with a similar period in 
1940. 

A 22 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of industrial accidents for the first 
few months of 1941, as compared with 
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Industrial accidents have increased sharply, and one reason is the 
greatly accelerated production pace because of the defense program 
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1940, indicates that if this rate con- 
tinues, 8,278 more wage-earners in 
Maryland will be killed or injured this 
year. 

’ The Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry reports an increase 
in the number of lost-time injuries. in 
Pennsylvania. For the first four months 
of the present year the accident rate 
is 12 per cent higher than the average 
for 1940. 

Another important key defense com- 
pany producing heavy electrical equip- 
ment, reports an increase of 30 per 
cent in its accident frequency rate for 
the first five months of 1941, as com- 
pared with 1940. 

The maintenance and mechanical de- 
partments of a large corporation in New 
Jersey show an accident rate for the 
first five months of 1941 of over 19 
serious lost-time accidents for every 
million man-hours worked, as com- 
pared with a rate of 10 per million 
man-hours for 1940, an increase of 86 
per cent. 

All these accidents are caused by 
known conditions and known unsafe 
work practices. Some of the country’s 
largest and best-managed industries, by 
union and management cooperation and 
studying and removing these causes 
have proved that industrial injuries are 
98 per cent preventable. There are 
tried and tested methods within reach 
of every employer which, if adopted, 
could virtually wipe out on-the-job 
accidents and occupational health dis- 
abilities. 


Outstanding Safety Records 


Accomplishments in industrial acci- 
dent prevention are strikingly shown 
by the records of many individual 
plants where everyone thinks of safety 
as an important part of his job. 

For example, a large chemical com- 
pany operated 11,361,846 man-hours 
without a single injury. A heavy ma- 
chinery manufacturer in Massachusetts 
operated 7,019,736 man-hours with- 
out a lost-time accident. A large steel 
company in Cleveland operated 5,- 
325,144 injury-free man-hours. A tex- 
tile plant in Newark, N. J., went 6,- 
792,695 injury-free man-hours. A large 
rubber products manufacturer in Provi- 
dence, R. I., registered 5,688,369 man- 
hours without an accident. 

When we read what safety-minded 
employers and workers can do and 
study the reports of the rapidly in- 
creasing accident frequency rate in 
many industries, we can better under- 
stand how important this problem is. 

Workers will continue to associate 
accident prevention with human rather 
than solely mechanical gadgets. They 
need to develop greater understanding 
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Many young workers have found good jobs in national defense plants, 
but the eager newcomers are none too familiar with factory hazards 


as to the place of the employer and 
worker in the prevention of accidents. 
Workers need to play an important 
part in the development of a plant 
safety program. They need to under- 
stand the hazards of their job and in 
every instance find the safest way 
to do that job. 

One important issue upon which 
workers and employers can easily agree 
is safety and prevention of industrial 
accidents. Together labor and man- 
agement can do a real job and perform 
a genuine service both to themselves 
and to the community. 

Workers must not forget that the 
cost of industrial injuries falls 
heaviest upon workers themselves. It 
is the worker who suffers the injury, 
who gives up his life and limb and 
who, along with his family, suffers the 
economic loss. Nothing can compen- 
sate a worker for the loss of sight, a 
limb or a life. 

No matter how good the workmen’s 
compensation system is—and most of 
them are bad—at best it can only re- 
lieve the worker of a very small part 
of his loss. 

Thé American Federation of Labor 
for more than half a century has taken 
the keenest interest in this problem, 
and has been largely instrumental in 
securing the enactment of legislation 
in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and the development of safety 
rules and regulations designed to pro- 
tect the wage-earner against avoidable 
risks. 

The objective and aim of the Fed- 
eration has been to prevent accidents 
from happening at all, rather than have 


to deal with the consequences of such 
accidents after they have occurred. 

Even if those who profit choose to 
disregard the human values which are 
involved, our defense effort demands 
that we make every effort to keep 
the machinery in the factory going and 
preserve human lives at the same time. 

An intelligent approach to the prob- 
lem of safety and prevention will recog- 
nize the fact that even if safety and 
prevention programs achieved satisfac- 
tory results, there would still be indus- 
trial accidents. Those accidents will 
result in disability and sometimes in 
death. 

So while there must be organized 
effort to prevent industrial diseases and 
accidents, there should and must be 
coupled with every prevention program 
adequate. provision for compensating 
those who meet with injury and suffer 
disability or death. 

For those who are injured the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will continue 
to insist that workmen’s compensation 
laws assure the payment of benefits 
which have a fair relation to the loss 
of earnings, with a minimum below 
which we shall not go. 

The Federation will continue to fight 
for adequate hospital and medical care 
during the whole period of incapacity ; 
for compensation for all workers 
through a compulsory system for all 
accidents or diseases without excep- 
tion; for joint effort of employer and 
worker organizations to reduce indus- 
trial accidents and diseases, and for 
the enactment and administration of a 
simple, fair law in which there will be 
no element of private profit. 
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Fundamental Defense Policies 


TP HOSE WHO live and work in Washing- 
ton know and understand the efforts which 
are being put forth to develop and expand 
war industries. As these efforts become in- 
creasingly successful, those who live and work 
in industrial centers find that raw materials 
and workers are being diverted from civilian 
industries. The Defense Administration may 
issue an industry-wide priority order affect- 
ing a commodity, as in the cases of aluminum 
and copper, which reserves the entire supply 
for defense production, or it may ration the 
supply, allotting quotas for defense and civil- 
ian uses. In either case the industry is hard 
hit and incomes of investors and workers may 
be reduced. Workers may find themselves 
without jobs. Plants concerned may be the 
main or important industries around which 
community business has been developed. 

We all realize that a worldwide conflict is 
raging and that no country can escape its im- 
plications or consequences. We realize that 
business as usual cannot continue, but we 
maintain that plans to develop the munitions 
and tools of defense shall be guided by a con- 
trolling determination to protect and conserve 
the rights and welfare of the people con- 
cerned. We believe that the United States 
has the technical ability and the statesmanship 
to do the job in this way. Labor maintains 
that, whenever plans for defense production 
necessitate changes in operating factories and 
industries upon which people depend for in- 
comes, plans be ready when the defense order 
becomes effective either to provide these in- 
dustries with defense orders or enable them 
to be converted to other production. OPM 
contemplates this procedure through its De- 
fense Contract Service attached to the Fed- 
eral Reserve and its branch banks, but this 
service is not yet developed in practical pro- 
portions to do the job needed nor is it geared 
into priority orders. 
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More serious than these shortcomings is the 
lack of central authority and procedures 
necessary to put such an administration into 
effect. So long as small business concerns tied 
up by priority orders are compelled to go 
through the process of competitive bidding in 
order to secure defense contracts, we shall not 
be able to achieve production capacity and 
business depression and unemployment will 
accumulate and undermine national morale 
in many localities. The War and Navy De- 
partments cannot maintain contracts as usual 
any more than business can do business as 
usual. 

These are problems which can be met by 
the necessary administration setup, including 
representation for employes and employers 
concerned, with the mobilization of engineers 
and other technicians, and with the authority 
delegated to one head to put into effect plans 
developed. Obviously this problem extends 
into the jurisdiction of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply which 
issues priorities for civilian production as well 
as control prices. 

The special problems of defense economy 
where action is controlled by other reasons 
than price bring us sharply to the realization 
that total warfare or total defense requires 
national planning for total resources to meet 
defense and civilian needs, so that coordinated 
planning is indispensable. The Defense Ad- 
ministration becomes the government under 
which we live and work. Unless the groups 
concerned have organized representation, they 
live under a despotism. 

Employers’ rights under defense contracts 
were carefully formulated and defined. In- 
dustrial management maintained that this 
must be done before contracts were let, and 
they were in a position to insist upon this 
course. The Administration secured legisla- 
tion to comply with provisions formulated by 
employers. Workers can take similar steps 
for their protection only when making a work 
contract with employers. We have an equal 
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right and duty to protect ourselves. Among 
the rights which must be fully protected in 
order that wage-earners’ progress in social 
betterment shall not be impaired or destroyed 
are: 

Development and conservation of work 
skills. These are the chief assets of wage- 
earners, corresponding to capital invest- 
ment on the part of employers. 

Rights growing out of work experience 
such as seniority, rate of pay, vacations, 
pensions, etc. 

Rights to retraining for new jobs with- 
out loss of pay or status when plants are 
converted to new production due to de- 
fense needs. When workers, due to na- 
tional defense needs, must move from 
their homes in order to find employment, 
the cost of transportation and help should 
be borne either by industry or the gov- 
ernment. 

The work rights of persons working for 
wages are not so clearly defined and accepted 
as rights derived from property ownership. 
Decisions on the fundamental defense prob- 
lems will do much in establishing a balance 
between conservation of human welfare and 
conservation of property rights. 


A Security Program 


GECURITY is a relative term and in this 

age of rapid and drastic change it must be 
expressed in terms that do not mean mainte- 
nance of things as they are. In addition to 
the normal changes due to technical progress 
and social change, our nation with all other 
countries faces the emergencies of conflict 
aimed at worldwide revolution. Property 
and physical possessions may be swept away. 
For those we can provide no security. How- 
ever, they may be duplicated or improved 
upon if our citizens remain with physical 
vigor and creative power unimpaired. About 
the only policy that can lay claim to a degree 
of permanence is conservation of human 
beings. 

People are the primary asset of a nation 
and they are ready to risk perils if relieved 
of the consequences of emergencies to them- 
selves and those dependent upon them. These 
emergencies which no one can forestall or 
escape are the things which prevent them 
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from earning a livelihood or incapacitate 
them — sickness, accidents, unemployment, 
total disability, old age. 

When there is provision for the emergen- 
cies that bring temporary incapacity, the indi- 
vidual has a chance to recover his abilities 
and again become self-dependent; if there is 
provision for permanent incapacity, the indi- 
vidual has the relief of knowing he is not 
overburdening his family and that his de- 
pendents will be cared for. 

We have made some progress toward pro- 
viding security, but it seems relatively futile 
in the period of upheavals and in anticipa- 
tion of the economic adjustments that must 
be made when peace is established. We need 
to extend coverage to all who work and to 
include provisions against the main types of 
emergency. 

Old-age insurance should be extended to 
all classes of employes as well as low-income 
self-employed persons. Old-age pensions 
should be available to those who have not 
been able to accumulate contributory in- 
surance. 

Unemployment compensation, with benefits 
and coverage adequate for the return from 
defense production, should be provided by 
national legislation, covering all who work. 
Temporary and permanent disability compen- 
sation, providing funds for medical care in 
addition to compensation for loss of earn- 
ings, is an essential part of any real security 
program. Such a program, to which workers, 
employers and the government should con- 
tribute, initiated during this period of busi- 
ness activity, would constitute a real cushion 
which would enable us to weather the financial 
difficulties of the transition. Such a program, 
with a pooled fund into which employers and 
workers should pay, with contributions by 
the government, would be a check on infla- 
tionary tendencies and would assure an easier 
transition to normal and a citizenry able to 
cope with the problems of the future. 

Real social security on a nationwide basis 
and under federal administration should be 
our first step in long-time national planning, 
assuring physical well-being and removing 
fears that hold back individuals from con- 
structive endeavors which involve risks, 
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*PHE CASE of Opera on Tour, in 

which the New York Court of Ap- 
peals held that a strike protesting the 
introduction or use of labor-saving de- 
vices was not a proper labor dispute, 
was discussed in a recent issue of this 
magazine. 

“For a union to insist that machinery 
be disregarded in order that manual 
labor may take its place and thus se- 
cure additional opportunity of employ- 
ment is not a lawful labor objective,” 
the Court of Appeals had said. 

The decision was severely criticized 
as a denial of labor’s long-standing 
rights. Its many errors and fallacies 
were exposed, and at the end of the 
article hope was expressed that the 
United States Supreme Court, if not 
the New York courts, would reverse 
the principle pronounced in Opera on 
Tour versus Weber and would uphold 
labor’s rights to free speech and assem- 
blage. 

That hope has been fulfilled sooner 
than was expected in the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
Wohi versus Bakery and Pastry Driv- 
ers, Local 802, reversing the New York 
Court of Appeals in a case similar in 
principle to the case of Opera On Tour 
versus Weber. 

New York’s highest court, appar- 
ently upon reasoning similar to that 
used in the Opera On Tour case, had 
decided that the peaceful picketing and 
boycotting by members of a local of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters of persons supporting or engaging 
in the “vendor” system of distributing 
bakery products, did not involve a 
legitimate labor dispute. Accordingly, it 
had issued an injunction prohibiting 
any picketing. 

The “vendor” system, as all mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters know to their regret, is 
that system of distributing products, 
usually bakery or dairy products, 
whereby such products are vended by 
so-called “independent contractors’— 
peddlers who “purchase” the product 
and “sell” it to the retailer or the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Under this system many of the union 
drivers formerly employed by the man- 
ufacturer to deliver his product were 
eliminated, and the practice threatened 
to spread not only to whole industries, 
such as the bakery, milk or laundry 
industries, but to all industries in en- 
tire cities where local delivery was in- 
volved. The jobs and livelihood of 
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many Teamster members in entire com- 
munities were endangered. 

The “vendor” or “peddler” usually 
worked seven days a week and for 
hours far in excess of those estab- 
lished by the unions. The employer is 
anxious to substitute the “peddler sys- 
tem” for regular and direct employ- 
ment because he thereby relieves him- 
self of payments for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, social security tax 
and unemployment insurance, and the 
employer is not required to carry public 
liability or property damage insurance 
on the trucks operated. 

Obviously, the union drivers could 
not meet such competition without be- 
ing relegated to the subsistence stand- 
ard of living common before the days of 
unionization. 

The intermediate New York court 
had held against the union and had sus- 
tained the injunction prohibiting all 
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attempts to protest against this evil by 
peaceful picketing or boycotting. The 
Court of Appeals unanimously affirmed 
the judgment of the intermediate court 
without even bothering to write a de- 
cision. 

Thereupon application was made to 
the United States Supreme Court for 
a review. The review was denied 
solely because it was not clear 
whether the New York court had 
passed upon a question involving the 
Federal Constitution. 

The union then requested the New 
York court to clarify its position, 
which it did by unequivocally stating 
that “the injunction did not violate the 
rights of freedom of speech and as- 
sembly guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

In addition, in the case of Opera 
On Tour, decided after the Wohl case, 
the court had there stated its reasons 
for the Wohl decision, declaring that 
the picketing in protest over the ven- 
dor system was for an “unlawful 
labor objective.” 

Appeal was again made to the United 
States Supreme Court. And that court 
not only granted the appeal but, with- 
out requiring oral argument or the 
submission of further briefs, unani- 
mously reversed the decision of the 
New York court, and this without it- 
self bothering to write a decision. 











LABOWS RIGHTS UPHELD 


The effect of this summary reversal 
of the New York court on this im- 
portant question by the United States 
Supreme Court cannot be overesti- 
mated; its significance is threefold. 

First, this decision amounts to a vir- 
tual reversal of the New York court 
in its decision in Opera On Tour ver- 
sus Weber. Opera On Tour was de- 
cided upon the basis of the Wohl case 
and upon the theory that the court 
could by judicial decree so narrow or 
limit a “legitimate” labor dispute as to 
deny to workers the right peacefully to 
picket, boycott or strike. 

The United States Supreme Court, 
in effect, found that the state court 
was not the final authority on the 
legitimacy of labor’s objectives. It is 
certain that the Opera On Tour case, 
with all its reactionary reasoning and 
attempt to revive “government by in- 
junction,” if not already overruled, will 
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be overruled when the case is pre- 
sented to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The recent, sudden reactionary swing 
of a court long esteemed as labor’s 
champion has been nipped in the bud. 
The right of labor in New York to 
strike or picket in protest over prac- 
tices which it knows or believes are 
injurious to it are protected by the 
highest authority—the Federal Con- 
stitution—which no judicial gymnas- 
tics by the state court can nullify. 

The New York court, it can be safely 
assumed, will hereafter tread very 
lightly in whatever attempts it might 
make to outlaw labor objectives. 

Second, the decision in the Wobhl 
case gives renewed encouragement and 
hope for ultimate victory in the battle 
which the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is waging in many states 
against the vicious “vendor” system of 
distribution. In many states this sys- 
tem has caused the loss of jobs to hun- 
dreds of members of the union and 
threatened the jobs of thousands more. 
In many areas it has resulted in lower- 
ing wage scales built up after years of 
struggle and has threatened to destroy 
the standard of living in whole com- 
munities. 

The use of the “vendor” system, and 
the extension of its use into many 
trades, constituted a serious danger to 
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members of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters—a danger perhaps more serious 
than any with which it has been con- 
fronted for years. Attempts to combat 
the system by peaceful picketing or the 
boycott had often been defeated by the 
use of the labor injunction. 

Now, however, the United States 
Supreme Court has stated that the 
right of the Teamsters’ organization to 
protest by peaceful picketing, boycot- 
ting or other peaceful activity against 
this practice, so harmful to its mem- 
bership, is one protected by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The Teamsters’ or- 
ganization need no longer fear the use 
of the injunction to combat its efforts 
to protect itself against the menace of 
the “vendor” system. That interna- 
tional union has real cause for rejoic- 
ing in the Wohl decision. 

Third, the Wohl decision is of im- 
portance not only to the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, but to all organized 
labor, and for this reason: The Wohl 
case represents an’ affirmation and an 
extension of the doctrine of the United 
States Supreme Court in American 
Federation of Labor versus Swing, de- 
cided last February. 

It is now the established law of the 
land that the legitimacy of labor’s ob- 
jectives, the lawfulness of the purposes 
for which strikes and picketing are 
carried on, cannot be determined upon 
the economic prejudices or predilec- 
tions of any court. 





Supreme Court decision in Bakery 
Drivers’ case is a great victory 


The courts may no longer, by arbi- 
trary definition of what constitutes a 
labor dispute, so narrow the field of 
labor’s activities as to deprive workers 
of the right peacefully to picket over 


a grievance, actual or merely fancied, 
which labor in good faith deems con- 
trary to its best interests. 

The ancient practice of the courts, 
newly revived by the highest New York 
court in the Opera On Tour and Wohl 
cases, to set themselves up as the final 
arbiters of labor’s activities, is now de- 
clared to be unlawful. 

Labor’s efforts to protect itself by 
peaceful protest, strikes, picket or boy- 
cott, against practices which are found 
to constitute a menace to it are now 
protected by a higher law—the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Striking, peaceful picketing and boy- 
cotting are all concomitants of the right 
to free speech, which can be carried 
on regardless of whether a majority 
of seven men comprising a state court 
do not deem that the purposes of the 
strike, picketing or boycotting is proper. 

This is the supreme significance of 
the Wohl decision—that no longer may 
the state courts, New York or any 
other, by the subterfuge of narrowly 
defining what activities constitute a 
legitimate labor dispute, deny labor its 
rights to protest over grievances which 
it believes to affect its interests ad- 
versely. 

Peaceful picketing or the boycott has 
again been affirmed as the “working- 
man’s way of communication” and the 
right of labor to attempt to marshal 
public opinion on its side by all peace- 
ful means is again protected. 


building Trades Sign Epochal Pact 


N EPOCHAL pact between the 

Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and five government 
agencies has been negotiated, signed 
and ratified. President Roosevelt at a 
press conference expressed his deep 
gratification with the agreement, which 
covers the duration of the defense 
emergency. 

The Labor Division of the Office of 
Production Management thanked the 
presidents of the nineteen unions affil- 
iated with the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department for their aid 
in bringing about the agreement in a 
statement which said: 

“Without their experience, patience 
and vision, no such agreement could 
have been arrived at with the dispatch 
required by our defense effort.” 

John P. Coyne, president, and Her- 
bert Rivers, secretary-treasurer, of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, played leading roles in nego- 
tiating the agreement. 

The pact covers 1,500,000 building 
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trades workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, more 
than half of whom are now engaged on 
defense projects. 

It was signed by the heads of the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Office of Production Man- 
agement, the Maritime Commission 
and the Federal Works Agency. 

The agreement effectively bars the 
C.I.O. paper union, known as the 
United Construction Workers, from 
the field of defense construction and 
gives the Building and Construction 
Trades Department a virtual closed 
shop in this sphere. 

The main feature of the agreement 
is a clause which provides that there 
shall be no stoppage of work on account 
of jurisdictional disputes or any other 
cause. All grievances and disputes are 
to be settled by conciliation and arbi- 
tration. 

Other outstanding provisions of the 

act : 

(1) Elimination of all WPA work- 
ers from construction jobs on which 


members of A. F. of L. unions are 
employed. 

(2) In pre-determining the mini- 
mum wage, consideration shall be given 
to rates prevailing in the area from 
which labor must be drawn to the job 
and to new wage rates which have been 
negotiated and conducted through bona- 
fide collective bargaining processes 
which will take effect at a future date. 

(3) Establishment of uniform over- 
time rates at time and one-half for all 
work in excess of eight hours in any 
one day, together with the establish- 
ment of uniform shifts. 

(4) Creation of a Board of Review, 
consisting of a representative of the 
government agencies, a representative 
of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department and a representa- 
tive of OPM, to mediate and adjust all 
disputes. 

Other provisions of the agreement 
relate to subcontracting and appren- 
ticeship training. 

The press and tue public hailed the 
agreement as a boon to defense. 
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66 HAT ARE you going to do 

after work?” On millions of 
lips every day that question highlights 
the problem of recreation. Behind it 
lies a social impulse—a plea to “do 
something” in company with the asker. 
We like to get together with our fel- 
lows to enjoy our free time. 

What is there to do? For millions 
of working men and women and their 
families that problem is uppermost. It 
is especially so for those workers who 
have moved to new, rapidly growing 
defense communities, and particularly 
when the work is temporary, as con- 
struction of Army camps or defense 
plants. 

When a man puts all he has in him 
into his work all day, often working 
overtime in the rush of defense jobs, 
he needs the relief of recreation to keep 
him toned up for the steady grind. It 
isn’t enough that the town may have 
a movie house or two. 

The country has been giving cheer- 
fully and freely to the U. S. O. drive 
for funds to provide recreation centers 
for men in camps. Here are our 
brothers, sons, friends, called to the 
defense of the nation, separated from 
families, living in barracks in strange 
communities. Of course they need 
recreation centers, places to dance, play 
cards, read, write, listen to music, get 
up their own games, generally feel like 
human beings and get that lift of 
morale which sends them back to the 
strenuous training with fresh vigor. 

And here are our brothers, sons and 
friends working in shipyards, airplane 
plants, powder plants, and doing all 
the other jobs essential to equipping 
our military forces and defending our 
nation. They also are frequently away 
from family and friends, living in quar- 
ters no more inviting for leisure-time 
occupancy than barracks. They are 
getting more dollars per day than the 
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enlisted men but they are also paying 
rents pushed to extravagant heights by 
the demand for living quarters, buying 
food and clothing at high prices, paying 
more for all the articles they buy than 
their brothers in uniform. 

Even if they have money in their 
pockets, they have not solved the 
problem of recreation. If they have 
seen the one or two shows most small 
towns have to offer, what is there left 
to do? They stand around on street 
corners or congregate in bars. 

There are enterprises to bid for their 
money—swindlers to take advantage of 
them, women following the world’s 
eldest profession to offer them briefly 
that undesirable form of recreation 
whose aftermath is being written in 
the rising rates of disease and illegiti- 
mate births in many defense boom 
towns. 

What will we do for these defense 
workers, as vital to our nation’s wel- 
fare as the men in uniform? It is a 
community problem. It calls for plan- 
ning. It demands some provision for 
social recreation which is sufficiently 
varied to let Bill Smith meet someone 
to dance with him while Jack Bailey 
is playing the trombone in a band the 
men found they could get up and Tom 
Foster has joined a softball game. 

Workers don’t want a lot of high- 
priced supervisors directing their rec- 
reation. But they do want and need 
some well-eqipped social centers open 
for their use in which, with some in- 
formal help in getting acquainted, they 
can find good companionship and real 
enjoyment and the lift to spirits which 
means high morale. 

Recognizing the problem, the Federal 
Security Agency has organized, under 
the Office to Coordinate Health, Wel- 
fare and Related Defense Activities, a 
Division of Recreation whose respon- 
sibility it is to help communities survey 
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their recreational needs and plan to 
meet them. It has field representatives 
already working in some areas and 
they will go into others as quickly as 
possible. 

These representatives have stimu- 
lated such community activities as 
promoting athletics between the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the con- 
struction employes on a defense job, 
getting school property opened. out of 
school hours for recreation, starting 
Summer band concerts, persuading 
commercial enterprises to open new 
bowling establishments near defense 
plants, and urging community service 
agencies to keep their recreational fa- 
cilities open for longer hours. 

Defense has made us turn to a two 
and three shift industrial life. We are 
still geared in most communities for 
one-shift living. Commercial amuse- 
ments are usually arranged to take 
care of people who have evenings free, 
with some attention to those who have 
afternoons also. The man or woman 
who works the late afternoon and eve- 
ning shift and has only mornings to 
play has little offered for his recrea- 
tional choice. 

The multiple shifts raise problems 
of playgrounds for children, too, far 
away from the streets and sidewalks 
of residential areas, so that workers 
who must sleep during the day can 
have reasonable quiet. When new 
housing developments are planned they 
should always include both outdoor 
and indoor recreation space for chil- 
dren and adults planned for the con- 
venience of those using the facilities 
and to avoid annoyance to sleepers. 

It is not only the workers themselves 
who need opportunities for both active 
and passive recreation, for participat- 
ing and spectator sports and various 
kinds of recreation. Many workers 
are moving to new areas with their 
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wives and children. These families, 
uprooted from old neighborhood ties, 
need to find satisfactory substitutes 
in their new homes if they are to be 
happy. And no worker’s morale will 
be high if his family is unhappy and 
discontented in its new home. 

Playgrounds for children, to keep 
them safely off busy streets and yet 
not too far from home, are essential in 
every industrial community. Recrea- 
tion planned by plants, unions and 
community agencies should provide for 
the families as well as the workers 
themselves to get new persons ac- 
quainted and adjusted quickly. 

Skilled workers have sometimes re- 
ported a reluctance to move to jobs 
where they are needed for defense 
work because it would mean uprooting 
their families. With wives in P.-T. A. 
and neighborhood clubs, with children 
in good school activities, no family can 
be blamed for not wanting to move to 
the filthy, sub-standard dwellings that 
are the only places available near many 
defense plants, where recreational fa- 
cilities are entirely lacking and no one 
makes an effort to help. the newcomers 
find congenial associates. 

While we are preparing to meet the 
needs of defense workers by better 
recreational facilities we have a chance 
to do a real job of community planning 
which will give us something of lasting 
worth. There is need to draw all 
groups together in this work. 

Unions can and are helping by their 
own recreational programs for mem- 
bers and their families. Dances, plays, 
club rooms, athletic meets have been 
promoted by union groups. But they 
can also take an active part in securing 
community facilities available to every- 
one. Their influence will help get the 
public funds needed for this purpose. 

Employers’ recreational programs 
may be good if they are planned with 
union representatives, not as a pater- 
nalistic measure to keep unions out of 
the plant. But industry also should 
join in promoting a broader commu- 
nity program. 

The municipality should be per- 
suaded to devote a fair share of public 
funds to public recreation for adults 
and children. Every part of the city 
should have a reasonable share of the 
facilities. ‘When workers must com- 
mute long distances to work, they need 
to find their recreation near their 
homes, and public parks and buildings, 
with some planning and improvements, 
could be made to serve community 
recreational needs as they have not 
done to date. 

Commercial interests must be en- 
couraged to provide desirable recrea- 
tion where there is none now. Many 
of the big construction jobs have been 
in Or near such small towns that there 
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was literally “nothing to do” after work. 

Amusement parks with their carni- 
val features are part of normal com- 
munity living. Their success in larger 
cities has meant good fun for the whole 
family. Properly licensed to keep out 
gyp concessions, traveling carnivals can 
serve part of the recreation needs of 
new communities. 

Even in the midst of strenuous work, 
men and women turn to sports for 
recreation. The demand for tennis 
courts, softball fields and baseball dia- 
monds is growing rapidly. Sports, 
both on municipal fields and in com- 
mercial halls, serve the double purpose 
of active participation and spectator 
interest. 

With some planning these forms of 
recreation could be made available to 
workers on all shifts in their off-hours. 
Already some outdoor fields are lighted 
for night use, and it would be possible 
to plan professional matches so that 
some of them could be seen at hours 
possible for late shift workers. 

Any public-minded citizen can help 
organize a defense recreation commit- 
tee for his community. No single de- 
fense worker, lonely in a new town 
and not knowing what to do, is going 
to be able to break through the seeming 
cold wall of community indifference to 
him and his family. He is even less 
likely to be invited to participate in the 
town’s social life than the soldier in 
the neighboring camp. 

But a group of citizens, seeing the 
importance of recreation to civilian 
morale, can make it possible for that 
man or woman to share in wholesome 
fun; to join others in self-created 
recreation as well as having good com- 
mercial facilities available. 


The migratory labor camps of the 
Farm Security Administration have led 
the way in participation in community 
recreation. With an absence of of- 
ficious supervision but a basic plan to 
get the members of the camp to find 
their own recreation from a_ great 
variety of possible activities, they have 
made a good record in developing a 
fine morale and wholesome enjoyment. 
In the temporary construction areas 
this pattern might be followed. 

For permanent communities a dif- 
ferent. program is needed. The ideal 
is to provide both public and com- 
mercial recreation of such variety and 
range in cost that each worker and his 
family may quickly adjust themselves 
to the new community, may make 
friends and enjoy a social life regard- 
less of the irregularity of the wage- 
earner’s working day. 

The particular program needed in a 
certain town or city depends on its 
local characteristics, whether it is 
large or small, near or far from other 
large cities, whether growing fast or 
slowly, and serving many temporary 
workers or chiefly family groups. But 
basic to every program must be pro- 
vision for both single men and women 
and family groups, diversified forms 
of recreation with plenty of chance for 
everyone to participate actively in 
some and to be a spectator in others, 
and community enterprise in which 
workers through their unions, employer 
associations, civic organizations, serv- 
ice institutions and dealers in commer- 
cial recreation work together to make 
the community a place where everyone 
can enjoy his leisure time with profit 
to himself and gain to the morale of 
the nation. 
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Relaxation in the open is good for workers with tough defense jobs 
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By EDWARD J. PHELAN 


Acting Director, 
International Labor Office 


HE FACT that the International 

Labor Organization’s principal 
working center has had to be trans- 
ferred to Montreal has given rise in 
some quarters to the belief that the 
I. L. O. can do no more at present 
than struggle to keep alive. 

As an international organization it 
was bound, of course, to feel the re- 
percussions of international events. As 
country after country was occupied in 
Europe by the Nazi forces, the area of 
effective international collaboration 
diminished. But it would be a mistake 
to conclude that because there is war 
in Europe and parts of Africa and 
Asia, social problems are matters 
which can be put aside until the final 
military decisions have been reached. 

Trade unionists know that social 
questions, far from disappearing, take 
on a new and more urgent importance 
in times of international stress. And 
so long as social problems call for 
treatment, the I. L. O. has functions to 
perform. It must, of course, adapt its 
machinery as conditions may require. 

Its ability to do so is the measure of 
its vitality, and the fact that it has done 
so is the proof that it has become in- 
tegrated into the general social organi- 
zation of the democratic world. 

The Montreal staff, though smaller 
than the staff employed by the I. L. O. 
in Geneva, is drawn from twenty dif- 
ferent nationalities and nearly all staff 
members have had from ten to twenty 
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years’ experience with the organiza- 
tion. With them the I. L. O. is in a 
position to maintain practically all its 
essential services. 

Outside Montreal we have a small 
staff in Geneva and branch offices in 
Washington, London, Delhi and 
Shanghai. In addition, there are part- 
time correspondents in fourteen coun- 
tries—ten of them in Latin America 
and some full-time officials have been 
detached from Geneva for service in 
other parts of the world. 

The I. L. O. thus continues to be 
worldwide in outlook and contacts. 
Publications of all sorts dealing with 
labor and social questions still come 
from all over the world and are ex- 
amined and digested by the I. L. O. 
staff in Montreal, Washington, Lon- 
don and Geneva. Regular reports come 
in from correspondents and staff mem- 
bers in various countries in Europe, 
India and China. If further informa- 
tion is required, we can ask for it from 
the source, either directly or through a 
branch office or correspondent. De- 
spite the difficulties caused by war 
conditions, the I. L. O. is, therefore, 
still in a position to discharge with 
surprising effectiveness its first duty— 
getting information on matters affect- 
ing social progress throughout the 
world. 

The second duty of the I. L. O. is 
to publish the facts. Publication of 
the International Labor Review was 
resumed immediately upon our reach- 
ing Montreal. Each issue contains two 
or more special articles, written by 
members of the I. L. O. staff or con- 
tributed by outside experts, summaries 








of government reports and statistical 
tables. Here are a few of the subjects 
dealt with in the first six Montreal 
numbers: Economic organization for 
total war, industrial homework in the 
United States, wartime organization of 
the Canadian employment market, 
German social policy under the Na- 
tional Socialist régime, a scientific la- 
bor policy for industrial plants, Latin 
America and international labor stand- 
ards, seamen’s welfare in Great Britain, 

The I. L. O. is also continuing the 
publication of its series of studies and 
reports. Three volumes have been is- 
sued from Montreal, “Studies in War 
Economics,” “The Labor Situation in 
Great Britain,” and “Labor Supply 
and National Defense.” Others are in 
preparation. 

Ir addition to the published material, 
the I. L. O. supplies information to 
governments, workers’ and employers’ 
organizations and responsible private 
inquirers in reply to direct requests. 
We have given information recently to 
the United States government about 
the organization of labor supply, to 
British shipowners’ and seamen’s or- 
ganizations about maritime questions, 
to a New Zealand employers’ federa- 
tion about the training of workers for 
war employment, to an Australian or- 
ganization about an unhealthy manu- 
facturing process. — 

Another important method by which 
the I. L. O. has frequently assisted affil- 
iated countries is by sending officials 
to collaborate with the national admin- 
istrative services on special tasks. Re- 
cently we lent one of our staff to the 
Canadian government to assist in the 
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AtI.L.O. headquarters in Geneva there’s only a skeleton force today 
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organization of unemployment insur- 
ance. Several South American coun- 
tries have been visited by an I. L. O. 
expert on social insurance, and the 
I. L. O. assisted in the setting up last 
December in Peru of an inter-Ameri- 
can committee to forward social se- 
curity and will continue to collaborate 
with that committee. 

But the I. L. O. is much more than 
an office and a staff. Before the war 
we used to convene each year, in the 
International Labor Conference, a 
democratic world parliament, attended 
by representatives of the governments 
and the workers’ and employers’ or- 
ganizations of fifty or more countries. 
Four times a year we had meetings of 
the Governing Body, likewise com- 
posed of representatives of govern- 
ments, workers and employers. There 
were also frequent meetings of special 
committees and preparatory technical 
conferences. 

Each of these meetings was a forum 
where persons of outstanding qualifi- 
cations and responsibilities checked the 
facts collected, and examined, criticized 
and amended the proposals submitted 
by the I. L. O., exchanged views and 
experiences, and finally reached agree- 
ment on measures designed to promote 
social progress throughout the world. 


Break in Meetings Hard Blow 


The break in the continuity of these 
meetings has been one of the hardest 
blows inflicted upon the I. L. O. by the 
war and must be repaired as soon as 
possible. Obviously it will be difficult 
to organize meetings when some of our 
member countries are at war and their 
governments and labor and employer 
leaders must devote their utmost ener- 
gies to a life-and-death struggle, when 
others have for the time being lost their 
liberties and when, even for the coun- 
tries not so directly affected, traveling 
is dificult and dangerous. Neverthe- 
less, it has now been decided that a 
conference and a meeting of the Gov- 
erning Body will be held in New York 
next October. 

Meanwhile, our characteristic tri- 
partite meetings have not altogether 
disappeared. We have held two minia- 
ture conferences in Montreal for the 
purpose of an interchange of experi- 
ences and ideas on one of the most dif- 
ficult problems of national defense—the 
proper organization of labor supply for 
essential industries. 

These were confined to two countries 
only—the United States and Canada— 
and were somewhat informal, but gov- 
ernments, workers and employers were 
all represented in accordance with the 
I. L. O. tradition. The procedure was 
the same as at Governing Body ses- 
sions and regular conferences. The 
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I. L. O. presented a report, which has 
now been published, setting out the 
experience of a number of countries 
and suggesting a number of tentative 
conclusions as a basis for discussion by 
the meeting. 

Most of those who took part had 
often attended meetings in Geneva, and 
all were agreed on the desirability of 
holding a meeting of the full conference 
as soon as practicable. 

This brings me to my conclusion. 
I have been present at every meeting 
of the International Labor Conference 
and of the Governing Body that has 
been held since the I. L. O. was estab- 
lished in 1919 and in this time I have 
met and talked with many hundreds of 
governmental, employers’ and workers’ 
delegates from all over the world. 

I have listened to many comments 
on and criticisms of the I. L.O. Some 
employers felt that we were going too 
fast, some workers that we were not 
going fast enough. Some wanted the 
I. L. O. to have more power, some 
would have liked to clip its wings a 
little. 


Agree |.L.O. Method Is Right 


Some found our machinery too com- 
plicated and cumbrous, others proposed 
additions to it. But one thing I have 
never heard—any suggestion that the 
I. L. O. method was wrong. 

On the contrary, all agree that if the 
purpose of the I. L. O. is to be achieved, 
then the I. L. O. way is the way to 
achieve it. The I. L. O. purpose is to 
promote social security, progress and 
justice, nationally and internationally. 
The I. L. O. way is the application of 
scientific and democratic methods em- 
bracing : 

(1) Objective fact-finding. 

(2) Full, free and frank discussion 
of the facts and the conclusions to be 
drawn from them by responsible and 
informed representatives of national 
communities as units and of labor and 
management within each community, 
that is to say, by those who will be di- 
rectly affected by any measures taken. 

(3) Adoption of definite proposals 
by substantial general agreement after 
discussion. 

(4) Voluntary acceptance nationally 
of obligations agreed upon inter- 
nationally. 

(5) Mutual supervision and assist- 
ance in the faithful carrying out of 
obligations. 

My belief is that even if the I. L. O. 
had no more to its credit than the 
working out of this procedure for the 
application of democratic principles to 
international affairs, it would have jus- 
tified its existence. 

The impact of the war upon the cur- 
rent work of the Organization has in 
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no wise undermined our confidence in 
the future. As Mr. Winant observed 
in his resignation report, “We take a 
certain pride in our difficulties of the 
past year, for we have shared them 
with the democratic peoples. . . . We 
are not and could not be a cloistered 
organization.” 

Our most immediate concern today 
is with the social foundations of the 
defense of democracy, but we are al- 
ready looking forward to a morrow 
when the Organization will be called 
upon to rebuild the social foundations 
of world order. 

Twenty years ago the preamble to 
the constitution of the International 
Labor Organization proclaimed that 
without social justice there can be no 
lasting peace. Men’s efforts to estab- 
lish social justice were poor and halting 
and there has been no lasting peace. 

Today the leaders of the democratic 
world are devoting their major state- 
ments of policy to paraphrases of the 
preamble to the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization. The 
purposes which the Organization was 
established to promote are increasingly 
recognized to be the purposes which 
must dominate the whole postwar set- 
tlement. 

Therein lies the basis for our convic- 
tion, which was formulated in the Dec- 
laration of Havana and which the New 
Orleans convention of the American 
Federation of Labor endorsed, that 
when the victory of freedom has been 
assured, the International Labor Or- 
ganization will have “an essential part 
to play in building up a stable inter- 
national peace based upon cooperation 
in pursuit of social justice for all peo- 
ples everywhere,” 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be concerned about in these fast-moving, topsy-turvy, critical days. 


Otto Tod Mallery, economist and 
planner—Economic union is one of 
two pillars upon 
which our pioneer 
democracy may 
erect a stronger 
edifice of liberty 
and union. The 
other pillar is a 
world trade board, 
where two or more 
economic unions 
meet to adjust their 
mutual interests. 
The United States possesses two 
powerful tools with which to build the 
pillars of economic union and a world 
trade board—our gold hoard and our 
food surplus. Economic union is not 
an encirclement, not a threat to others. 
The door is left open to non-partners 
to become partners if they can meet 
the same terms. The first aim of eco- 
nomic union is the removal of trade 
barriers between a group of nations 
banded together for that purpose. Un- 
less shackles can be dropped from trade, 
bombs will be dropped from the sky, 


R. G. Casey, Australian Minister to 
the United States—It is going to be 
very much more 
difficult forthe 
American and Brit- 
ish people to work 
together in peace 
than it is in war— 
and yet I believe 
that it will be just 
as essential, al- 
though for quite 
different reasons. 
In the postwar pe- 
riod we will all be in various degrees of 
exhaustion—physical, material, finan- 
cial and economic. We will have prob- 
lems to tackle that will appear indi- 
vidually to lack the vital urgency of 
today’s problems of war. The really 
serious part of the business will be that 
these problems will express themselves 
in widespread and perhaps unmanage- 
able manifestations of unemployment 
and distress among the working popu- 
lations—of your country and of our 
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countries. I believe that neither the 
United States nor the British Common- 
wealth of Nations by themselves, and 
working separately, can solve these 
problems. And if we do not solve 
them, we are sunk. I believe that, for 
our individual and collective salvation 
in the postwar years, the United States 
and the British countries—together 
with all other countries of goodwill— 
will have to work closely together, 
from the financial, economic, commer- 
cial and many other points of view. 


George Q. Lynch, president, Pattern 
Makers League—While labor is offi- 

cially represented 

in the formulation 

and execution of 

the defense pro- 

gram, let me em- 

phasize that this is 

but a small part of 

its contribution to 

the defense effort. 

Throughout the na- 

tion the workers 

are responding will- 
ingly to the great task that confronts 
them. They have donated generously 
from their own funds to help British 
labor. They are toiling long hours, 
often at a heavy cost of fatigue, to 
speed arms to Britain and to multiply 
our own store. Ninety-nine per cent of 
American labor is staunchly patriotic. 
Each day there grows in the con- 
sciousness of labor a singleness of pur- 
pose—to give all-out aid in the battle 
to save democracy. The workers have 
a right to be critical of selfishness, 
complacency, stubborn resistance to 
change and lack of imagination on the 
part of employers. They have a right 
to insist that the national policy of col- 
lective bargaining, the wisdom of which 
has been amply reaffirmed in the last 
few years, shall be adhered to. They 
have a right, furthermore, to insist that 
their real income shall not be lowered 
as a result of a rise in prices. In the 
light of these circumstances it is re- 
markable that there have been so few 
strikes. No other period of rapid in- 
dustrial expansion in the history of our 


nation has occurred with so little ip- 
dustrial trouble. For the unusually 
small number of strikes since the de- 
fense emergency began, the great ma- 
jority of American labor unions and 
the government’s sound policy of col- 
lective bargaining and voluntary settle- 
ment of grievances share the credit. 


Pearl S. Buck, novelist—The time has 
come for American women to give up 
their attitude of 
retreat and self- 
distrust and infe- 
riority, whether it 
manifests itself in 
timidity or in over- 
aggressiveness, and 
to realize that we 
cannot have a de- 
mocracy until wom- 
en take their proper 
place in work and 
government. For if our industrial civili- 
zation develops more and more as it is 
tending, the day will come when men 
are all in the industries in one way or 
another, and women outside in one way 
or another. And yet never has there 
been less excuse for this separation in 
these days when a girl, as easily as a 
man, can touch a lever and swing a vast 
machine. Unless men and women work 
together, their instincts cooperating and 
supplementing each other, we shall have 
an ill-balanced world, full of maladjust- 
ments, individual and national, and 
therefore inevitably resulting in war. 
Unless women realize their responsi- 
bility neither we nor any other nation 
will achieve true democracy. 








Arthur Greenwood, British states- 
man—British workers blazed the trail 
to democratic labor 
organization. Brit- 
ish workers, as a 
result of their cease- 
less struggles over 
acentury anda 
half, have built up 
an organized labor 
movement which, 
because of the past 
sacrifices and 
achievements of 
humble folk, our workers are deter- 
mined to defend and retain. That 
movement is an essential part of the 
democratic structure of our national 
life. Hitler seeks to destroy it. Or- 
ganized labor in the United States has 
its own history and its own problems. 
But in this world situation, when a 
victory for Hitler would end all free 
organizations and enslave the workers 
everywhere, the whole American trade 
union movement will, I am sure, play 2 
full and active part in defense of the 
democracy that we all cherish. 
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DEPENSE UNEMPLOYMENT 


aang with industry speeding to 
new production peaks, we are main- 
taining two armies—a military force of 
1,700,000 men and an unemployed 
army of 5,300,000. Beth, it seems, are 
likely to be with us for some time. 

From June, 1941, to June, 1942, 
unemployment will average between 
5,000,000 and 5,500,000, says WPA. 
In other words, we have nearly reached 
the peak of defense reemployment and 
are now coming to defense unemploy- 
ment. 

True, our shipyards, airplane plants, 
tank, gun and ammunition plants and 
other defense production will take on 
some 1,400,000 men and women in the 
coming year; and the Labor Depart- 
ment estimates that non-farm employ- 
ment will increase by more than 2,000,- 


their case strongly before defense au- 
thorities. As a result, defense officers 
went to Manitowoc. 

Can these aluminum goods plants 
handle defense orders? This is the 
crucial question at Manitowoc. Can 
machines that make pots and pans turn 
out airplane parts, shell cases, fuses? 
Defense officials hope so. Two engi- 
neers have been appointed by the in- 
dustry to work with an Army engineer 
and an aircraft engineer from OPM to 
study possible defense production. 
They think the plants can produce air 
control devices and cast bronze parts 
for submarines. The OPM’s Contract 
Division is trying to locate contracts; 
a trial order has already been placed. 
Possible expansion of the nearby ship- 
yard is also being explored. Unions, 


us. Shortages in basic materials, loom- 
ing ahead or already here, cut the sup- 
plies of rubber, copper, zinc, nickel, 
steel and a score of other items. Pro- 
duction of things we use every day, 
made of scarce materials, will be cut 
by a quarter or by half—autos, radios, 
refrigerators, washing machines, rub- 
ber goods, metal furniture, rugs, plated 
tableware, oil heaters, many others. 
Thousands will be laid off in plants 
making these goods. Many small busi- 
nesses will be forced to close unless 
they can get defense orders. 

Aluminum priorities alone will 
throw 16,000 out of work, it is esti- 
mated; if the proposed 50 per cent 
auto production cut were imposed sud- 
denly, without preparation, it could 
eliminate 280,000 jobs. 





e war 000 in all. Many of these jobs, how- employers and defense officials are Defense officials and unions are eager 
there ever, will be filled by young men who working on the problem; but adjust- to avoid such defense unemployment. 
ion in drop out of school, married women ments take time. The remedy: Cut production slowly, 
pr who come back to work, sons of farm- Multiply this case by many thousand with every effort to replace civilian 
“a ers and others not unemployed. and you have the situation that faces work with defense contracts. 
work Also, while a steady stream of men 
ig and continues to flow into defense indus- 
I have tries, and will flow faster this Fall as American Federation of Labor Unemployment Statistics 
djust- new plants start to produce, another 
and stream is now starting to flow in the Labor Number Number 
oni opposite direction. This is the stream Yearly Average Force Employed Unemployed 
onsI- of men laid off by priorities in con- 48,056,000 46,192,000 1,864,000 
ration sumer goods industries, and this stream pvc roed pire 
will gather speed and numbers as _ the 36,879,000 12'870,000 
months go by. 36,959,000 13,271,000 
tates- It seems likely that the stream of 39,271,000 11,424,000 
» trail defense unemployment plus the new popwreeed a 
labor workers drawn into the labor force rosy ‘e 
/' — ; 44,025,000 8,282,000 
Brit- will just about offset defense reemploy- 42,043,000 10,836,000 
as a ment for the next few months, and 43,476,000 9,979,000 
sease- perhaps for the next full year, and that 44,922,000 9,104,000 
over the net reduction in the army of unem- 1940 Monthly 
and a ployed will be exactly nil. . pean 43,384,000 10,380,000 
It up What is defense unemployment f To February 43,493,000 10,318,000 
labor see what is happening take a trip to 43,832,000 10,027,000 
hich, Manitowoc, Wis. Manitowoc and Prity nn Harned 
past nearby towns depend for the jobs of 44,244,000 fm, 
oa arty : coe ‘oh 44,731,000 9,273,000 
» and three-quarters of their workers on eight 44,785,000 9'266,000 
‘Ss of plants making aluminum pots and pans, 45,189,000 8,909,000 
leter- pressure cookers and other aluminum September 45,973 8,172,000 
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That oods. 5 , Vy October , 46, 
f the — 3 yen ms ee November pr penned Lnpond 
F ate ae December 46,683,000 7,603,000 
ional Priorities on aluminum have long 

Or- since cut off their raw materials, com- 1941 Monthly 
shas — mandeering it for war planes. Stocks January 45,674,000 8,659,000 
lems. are now exhausted, and unless the February 1297 pry 
en a plants can work on defense orders, all 6,838,000 
rree employes will be jobless. 460, 6,059,000 
rkers Foreseeing this emergency months 54,565,000 49,232,000 5,333,000 
trade ago, employes of these aluminum com- * Preliminary. ** Revised. 
lay a panies acted at once through their un- Note: Figures since 1937 have been revised by the 1939 Census of Manufactures. 
f the ions. Representatives hastened to Military forces counted among those employed. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


the personnel of the joint advisory com- 
mittee to the production executive. 

As heads of the regional trade union 
organization they will thus be in full 
possession of information concerning 
the production policy of the govern- 
ment and in direct contact with the 
unions in each production area. By 
this means we believe we have met the 
possibility of trouble arising from a 
breakdown of communications with the 
center of government as well as with 
the trade union administration. 

At the present time a series of re- 
gional conferences is being held, repre- 
sentative of all the full-time trade union 
officers in each area. These conferences 
are discussing the scheme I have de- 
scribed and are setting up the necessary 
committees to fulfill the functions indi- 
cated when the scheme is complete. 


Freedom of Action Retained 


The chosen members of our T.U.C. 
General Council who are appointed to 
act as regional commissioners for our 
own movement will also be in personal 
contact with the government’s regional 
commissioners and the full-time officers 
of our unions in each area will be like- 
wise closely associated with the scheme. 

I have thought it useful to describe 
this new machinery in some detail be- 
cause it emphasizes at once the inti- 
mate connection of the T.U.C. and 
affiliated societies with the government 
and it reveals also the independence 
and freedom of action which we have 
felt it necessary to preserve for our 
unions. 

There are questions of policy arising 
out of government decisions and orders 
issued by the various ministries upon 
which we must claim a certain measure 
of freedom. Discussions of a somewhat 
awkward character are proceeding as I 
write on such questions as the order 
issued by the Ministry of Home Se- 
curity for “the maintenance of contin- 
uous vigilance.” 

Business promised to fight fires 
caused by enemy air attacks. The min- 
ister’s order imposed upon workers an 
onerous responsibility in protecting fac- 
tories and business premises against 
fire. It has been our responsibility to 
see that the fire watchers are properly 
protected and that adequate allowances 
are paid them, as well as to secure for 
them proper compensation for injuries 
or losses incurred in their keeping of 
the fire watch. 

We have had also to deal with ques- 
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tions arising out of the working of 
the essential work orders. Experience 
with the essential work scheme has re- 
vealed anomalies and hardships affect- 
ing work people. 

These difficulties may be overcome 
without impairing important aspects of 
the essential work scheme, especially 
the provisions which guarantee work- 
ers under the scheme their standard 
wage and standard working week as 
long as they are available for duty, even 
though they may have to stand by and 
wait for the delivery of supplies or, in 
some breakdown of production, to wait 
for the repair of their factory. 

Government policy, no less than the 
stern exigencies of war, dictated a very 
considerable concentration of produc- 
tion. This has involved the transfer 
from less essential industries to vital 
war trades of large bodies of workers 
and the dedication of plant equipment 
normally used for peacetime purposes 
to production for war. 

Inevitably, in such transfers difficul- 
ties arise, some of them affecting rela- 
tions of one trade with another. We 
have been able to overcome many of 
these jurisdictional problems by means 


Acme 
Vast store of shells in one of 


Britain’s many war factories 


of a system of inter-union recognition 
cards. This has tended to strengthen 
the special solidarity which animates 
our movement. 

Viewing the situation as a whole, one 
can say with some confidence that there 
has been a real tightening up of the 
wartime organization of Britain and a 
corresponding strengthening of Brit- 
ain’s will to victory. 


The Other Fellow’s Job 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ican Federation of Labor. Founded 
in 1892 with the help of the revered 
Sam Gompers, this organization has 
continued to function on an industrial 
basis, following the changes in the 





MAHON 80 THIS MONTH 


William D. Mahon will be eighty 
years old on August 12. Elected 
president of the Amalgamated Asso- 

ciation of Street 
and Electric Rail- 
way Employes of 
America in 1893, 
one year after it 
was founded, he 
has been unani- 
mously returned to 
office at each of the 
union’s conventions held since. Mr. 
Mahon was a close associate of 
Samuel Gompers and is a veteran 
member of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. 











industry and providing that its mem- 
bers shall follow their work with these 
changes. 

Today our organization has contracts 
with more than 400 systems throughout 
the United States, Canada and Hawaii. 
The last two years have marked the 
greatest advances in wages and work- 
ing conditions of our members that 
have been achieved in decades. 

We have kept pace with the need 
for better living standards so that to- 
day among all the non-manufacturing 
industries in the nation, the transit in- 
dustry is second only to power and 
light in the amount of earnings of its 
employes. 

The job the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion has done for the men and women 
in mass transportation work is well 
illustrated by the fact that the labor 
turnover in this industry is the lowest 
of all the service trades. The average 
age of the employes is about forty years 
and their average annual incomes top 
those of steam railroad employes by 
more than $600. 
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> Officials of the Cigar Makers Inter- 
national Union recently announced the 
successful negotiation and ratification 
of two agreements, providing substan- 
tial wage increases and vacations with 
pay for approximately 3,500 workers 
in the cigar manufacturing industry. 
The first contract is a modified exten- 
sion of an existing master agreement 
with the P. Lorillard Company, cover- 
ing certain classifications of workers 
employed in Richmond, Va., Jersey 
City and Louisville. The second covers 
all production workers in the Lan- 
caster, Pa., plant of the Consolidated 
Cigar Corporation. 


>More than 13,500 employes of the 
surface transit lines of the city of Chi- 
cago recently ratified a new contract, 
providing for $2,500,000 in annual pay 
raises, won for them by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employes. 
The new agreement provides a boost in 
hourly wage rates, ten days’ vacation 
with pay and a $40 monthly pension. 
Union officials pronounced the agree- 
ment one of the greatest gains in years. 


> Brooklyn’s 2,683-room Hotel St. 
George, the largest hotel in the five 
boroughs of New York City, recently 
signed a union agreement with the New 
York Hotel Trades Council, covering 
700 workers. A general wage boost 
of from $2 to $3 a week is provided 
for. 


> Officials of the Internationai Ladies’ 
Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty 
Workers Union recently announced the 
organization of the pocketbook frame 
manufacturing company of Blacher 
Brothers, Providence, R. I. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, the firm, em- 
ploying 525 workers, has signed a 
closed shop contract with the union. 





>The American Federation itself and 
hundreds of affiliated organizations 
have made generous contributions to 
the campaign of the United Service 
Organizations. William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, in asking the affiliates of the 
Federation to give freely to this cause, 
said : “We must do our utmost to main- 
tain the morale of our young men 
who are training for defense.” —> 
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> Smashing gains in membership and 
collective bargaining contracts were re- 
ported by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists recently. Officials 
announced that in the first half of this 
year the Machinists negotiated agree- 
ments with 1,100 employers, more than 
during the whole of 1940. Nearly 500 
agreements covered plants which had 
hitherto been unorganized and 600 
were renewals of expiring pacts. Al- 
most all contracts carried wage in- 
creases, aggregating many millions of 
dollars annually and bringing the pay 
levels to an all-time high. The Asso- 
ciation of Machinists now has more 
than 6,000 employers under contract. 


> A fifteen-month collective bargaining 
agreement covering 5,000 employes in 
140 cafeterias has been signed by rep- 
resentatives of Local 302, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes International Al- 
liance and Bartenders International 
League, and the Affiliated Restaura- 
teurs, Inc.. New York City. The 
agreement provides for wage increases 
ranging from $2 to $3 a week. The 
closed shop with hiring through the 
union and one week’s vacation with pay 
are also established under the contract. 







































> Wage levels in Gulf Coast shipyards 
will be boosted to an all-time high un- 
der an agreement recently negotiated 
at a conference of representatives of 
labor, shipbuilders and the federal gov- 
ernment held at New Orleans. Mini- 
mum rates for mechanics were raised 
to $1.07 an hour; common labor was 
increased to a minimum of 54 cents an 
hour; and double rates for overtime 
were maintained on ship repair work, 
with exceptions in certain cases. The 
new wages are expected to increase the 
earnings of the Gulf shipyard workers 
by $16,000,000 a year. 


> During the last year more than $111,- 
000 was collected by the New York 
State Labor Department from em- 
ployers who paid less than the legal 
minimums for women and minors em- 
ployed in the restaurant industry. The 
sum was refunded to 8,154 persons. 


> The Philadelphia-United Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia has 
signed a contract with the American 
Federation of Industrial and Ordinary 
Insurance Agents, granting insurance 
agents substantial increases in pay, im- 
proved working conditions and a closed 
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A. F. of L. men at Alameda, Calif., giving $14,000 in wages to U.S.O. 
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U. S. flags and A. F. of L. posters are carried in Rome, N, Y., parade 


shop. Each of the sixty-one agents 
involved will average a $9.50 weekly 
increase in his basic salary. 


> The New York Hotel Trades Coun- 
cil and the Hotel Association of New 
York City have signed an extension 
of the current union hotel contract with 
new provisions which will add about 
$2,000,000 annually to the pay of ap- 
proximately 20,000 hotel workers in 88 
hotels covered by the agreement. 
Among the new provisions of the ex- 
tended contract is a general $2 to $4 a 
week wage raise for the hotel workers. 


> As the result of a recent decision by 
the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, approximately $210,000 
will be paid to Southern garment work- 
ers. The decision upheld apparel wage 
orders, establishing minimum rates of 
between 32%4 and 40 cents an hour for 
divisions of the apparel industry. ‘The 
orders were protested by thirty-one 
clothing firms, members of the South; 
ern Garment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


> The A. F. of L. Railway Patrolmen’s 
Union, which has been winning repre- 
sentation on one railroad after another, 
has been certified by the National 
Mediation Board as bargaining agent 
for over 300 policemen on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford. 


> Wage increases and two-week vaca- 
tions for 1,700 employes of the North- 
ern States Power Company are in- 
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cluded in a two-year closed shop 
agreement recently signed by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


> An increase in wages and vacations 
with pay have been gained for the mem- 
bers of Federal Labor Union 22240 as 
the result of a recent agreement with 
the Certain-Teed Products Company, 
Marseilles, Ill. 


> Approximately 800,000 workers in 
low wage industries have received in- 
creases through industry wage orders, 
according to a recent announcement by 
General Philip B. Fleming, Wage and 
Hour Administrator. The largest 
groups to have their wages boosted by 
wage orders recommended by commit- 
tees representative of employes, em- 
ployers and the public are 300,000 tex- 
tile workers, 190,000 garment workers, 
65,000 railroad workers and 60,000 
shoe workers. 


> What is reported to be the first labor 
union agreement ever signed by the 
Industrial Rayon Corporation was en- 
tered into recently with Local 2606, 
United Textile Workers, at the Paines- 
ville Plant. The contract, covering 
950 employes, includes a preferential 
shop, wage increases, vacations with 
pay, seniority rights, a grievance com- 
mittee, the eight-hour day and the 40- 
hour week. 


> Local 18760, Chemical Workers, re- 
cently won a wage increase from the 
Blockson Chemical Company, Joliet, 
Ill., establishing a minimum wage of 
77% cents. In the same negotiations 
wage increases were also obtained for 
workers in the boiler house and engine 
room. 


>The wages of 9,900 workers in the 
rubber industry have been increased as 
the result of a recent wage order estab- 
lishing a 40-cent minimum hourly wage 
rate for that industry. It is estimated 
that the wage order covers 600 plants. 
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Federation of Postoffice Clerks buys $20,000 worth of defense bonds 
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> Local 2697, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, is now the sole 
collective bargaining agent for the pro- 
duction and maintenance employes of 
the Carlisle Lumber Company in its 
mill and logging operations at and near 
Onalaska, Wash. The A. F. of L. or- 
ganization was designated to represent 
the employes as the result of a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 


»>As the result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, Local 
1099, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, is now the sole collective 
bargaining agent for all hourly 

paid employes at the Allentown 

and Bethlehem, Pa., plants of 
Alden MacLellan, Inc. 


> Lodge 743, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, recently 
designated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for the production 
and maintenance employes of the 
United Aircraft Corporation at 
its Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Division, East Hartford, Conn., 
has won substantial wage in- 
crease for the workers whom the 
union represents. 


>As the result of a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
election, Local 539, International 
Association of Bridge, Structural 
and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
is the sole collective bargaining 
agent for the production and 
maintenance employes of the Bir-. 
mingham Boiler and Engineering 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


>More than 2,000 workers re- 
ceived pay increases in a new con- 
tract signed recently by the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employes with the Market Street Rail- 
way Company, San Francisco. Im- 
proved working conditions were also 
provided for in the agreement. 


>The National Labor Relations Board 
recently announced certification of 
Federal Labor Union 22492 as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for the em- 
ployes of Western Union Telegraph 
Company employed in and about Phila- 
delphia. 


>The National Labor Relations Board 
recently announced certification of 
Local 161, International Association of 
Machinists, as sole collective bargain- 
ing agent for the regular employes of 
the United States Rubber Company in 
the machinists’ department of its In- 
dianapolis plant. 
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> The National Labor Relations Board 
recently announced certification of 
Local 465, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union, as the 
sole collective bargaining agent for the 
production and shipping employes of 
the Chicago Macaroni Company, Chi- 
cago, 


> The Pattern Makers League has been 
designated as sole collective bargaining 
agent for the pattern makers at the 
Salem, Ohio, plant of the Mullins Man- 
ufacturing Corporation. 


William Green congratulates guest of honor 
at testimonial dinner to Samuel Laderman* 


> Local 2828, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, is now the sole 
collective bargaining agent for the pro- 
duction and maintenance employes of 
the Long Bell Lumber Company at 
Dorris, Calif. 


> Seniority provisions, time and one- 
half for overtime and a substantial in- 
crease in wages are included in the re- 
cent agreement signed by Local 22247, 
Iron Ore Miners, and the Republic 
Steel Company, Port Henry, N. Y. 


> Local 21276, Office Workers Union, 
has been designated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for the clerical workers 
of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany at its Duluth, Minn., plant. 


* Samuel Laderman is general secretary-treasurer 
of the International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook 
and Novelty Workers Union. The dinner was held 
recently at the Covenant Club in Chicago. 


> The production and maintenance em- 
ployes of the Stoner Manufacturing 
Corporation, Aurora, IIl., recently se- 
lected the International Association of 
Machinists and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers as 
their collective bargaining agents. The 
election was conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


> A comprehensive collective bargaining 

agreement for highway engineers and 

building contractors of Southern Cali- 

fornia, twenty-one A. F. of L. unions 
and all Building Trades Councils 
was signed recently following ex- 
tensive negotiations. The agree- 
ment covers all employes on all 
types of highway engineering and 
building construction in ten Cali- 
fornia counties and is reported to 
be the first of its kind in South- 
ern California labor history. 


> The dispute between Local 444, 
United Automobile Workers- 
A. F. of L., and the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., was ended recently 
with the signing of an agreement 
granting a general increase in 
hourly wages throughout the 
plant and eliminating a clause in 
the former contract which pro- 
hibited a 100 per cent union shop. 


> As the result of a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
election, Local 172, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men, is now the sole collective 
bargaining agent for the produc- 
tion and maintenance employes 
of Swift and Company, Spring- 
field, Mo. 


> Federal unions chartered in re- 
cent weeks: Local 22799, Office Em- 
ployes, Lenoir City, Tenn ; 22800, Office 
Employes, Cherokee Dam, Tenn.; 
22801, Shorthand Reporters, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 22802, Industrial and Ordi- 
nary Insurance Agents, Savannah, Ga. ; 
22803, Editorial Association, Lewiston, 
Idaho, and Clarkston, Wash.; 22804, 
Federal Labor Union, Springfield, 
Mass. ; 22805, Office Employes, Holt, 
Ala.; 22806, Cosmetic Workers, New 
York City; 22807, Office Employes, 
Oshkosh, Wis. ; 22808, Federal Labor 
Union, Lansing, Mich. ; 22809, Federal 
Labor Union, Atlanta; 22810, Federal 
Labor Union, London, Ont., Canada; 
22811, Optical Workers, Tampa, Fila. ; 
22812, Federal Labor Union, Canton, 
Mass.; 22813, Federal Labor Union, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; 22814, Federal 
Labor Union, Roseland, Va.; 22815, 
Federal Labor Union, Piney River, 
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Va. ; 22816, Federal Labor Union, Bal- 
timore; 22817, Federal Labor Union, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; 22818, Chemical 
Workers, Hackettstown and Berkeley 
Heights, N. J.; 22819, Federal Labor 
Union, New York City; 22820, Flour 
Mill Workers, Carthage, Mo.; 22821, 
Federal Labor Union, Chicago; 22822, 
Railway Patrolmen, Baltimore ; 22823, 
Federal Labor Union, Northampton, 
Mass.; 22824, Federal Labor Union, 
Manchester, N. H.; 22825, Federal 
Labor Union, Marlboro, Mass. ; 22826, 
Railway Patrolmen, St. Louis. 


CONVENTIONS 


>More than 100 delegates from all 
parts of Maine attended the thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the Maine 
State Federation of Labor, held re- 
cently at Millinocket. 

Resolutions dealing with the wel- 
fare of thousands of workers were 
acted upon, and the convention went 
on record as supporting the campaign 
of the Federation of Woolen and 
Worsted Workers to organize com- 
pletely the textile industry of the state. 


> At the recent annual convention of 
the Iowa State Federation of Labor, 
held at Cedar Rapids, President A. A. 
Couch of Des Moines advocated the 
use of convoys to Great Britain if nec- 
essary to protect this nation. 

Pointing out that the laboring men 
and women of the United States repre- 
sent the first contingent of American 
manpower to be actively engaged in 
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combating the dictators, President 
Couch said: 

“Let us look upon the international 
situation realistically and bravely. Let 
us make up our minds to deliver the 
goods to those who are fighting dic- 
tatorships and then deliver them.” 

The 300 delegates in attendance went 
on record condemning defense strikes 
called before the National Defense 
Mediation Board has had an oppor- 
tunity to enter the picture and adopted 
resolutions scoring Communist at- 
tempts to undermine the labor move- 
ment. 


> A. S. McBride of Houston and Harry 
Acreman of Austin were reelected, 
respectively, to the positions of presi- 
dent and executive secretary-treasurer 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor 
at its forty-fourth annual convention, 
held recently at El Paso. 

In his report to the delegates Presi- 
dent McBride severely criticized Gov- 
ernor W. Lee O’Daniel and the mem- 
bers of the Texas legislature for 
sponsoring and passing the reactionary 
anti-strike bill. 

Outstanding speakers at the conven- 
tion included Dan W. Tracy, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, and Joseph Keenan 
of the Labor Division of OPM. Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority and the War Department 
praised the state’s organized labor 
groups for their cooperation during the 
national emergency. 


> Wholehearted cooperation in support 
of the national defense program was 
pledged by the Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor at its forty-sixth annual 
convention at Greeley. 

President George W. Brayfield de- 
clared organized labor in 
Colorado would co- 


Numerous women delegates attended recent convention of Oregon State Federation of Labor at Astoria 


operate to the limit with the President 
and the administration, but insisted that 
labor must enjoy its economic liberty, 

A highlight of the convention was 
an address by General Philip B. Flem- 
ing, administrator of the Wage and 


Hour Division. General Fleming ex- 
plained what the Wage and Hour Law 
is intended to accomplish and told of 
the work which is being done to en- 
force the act. 


> Everything possible must be done to 
see that the defenses of this nation are 
kept up to date, President C. L. Rose- 
mund informed the twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of -the International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions, 
The convention was held at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Rosemund stressed the serious- 
ness of the present international situa- 
tion and expressed the conviction that 
all citizens are united in their efforts 
to prepare this country for anything 
that may arise. 

The convention was addressed by 
Robert J. Watt, international repre- 
sentative of the American Federation 
of Labor, who told the delegates that 
if we are hopeful of maintaining our 
liberties, organized labor will have to 
play a stellar role. 


>In one of the most successful con- 
ventions in its history, the Oregon 
State Federation of Labor, in session 
at Astoria, acted on numerous impor- 
tant matters. Subjects claiming the 
attention of the delegates included labor 
policy in national defense, liberalization 
of old-age assistance and the WPA. 
President Paul E. Gurske stressed 
the importance of anticipating condi- 
tions which will follow the defense 
boom. He urged that every effort be 
made to provide means for meeting 
the difficulties which may attend the 
transition to a peacetime 
economic setup. 
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Housing Defense Workers 


(Continued from Page 9) 


qa year ago. The statute was designed 
to achieve simplicity, economy and 
speed. 

It contains no new-fangled ideas, 
calls for no experimentation, but sim- 
ply makes use of the readily available, 
tested, decentralized machinery of the 
U. S. Housing Authority and the local 
housing authorities throughout the na- 
tion. It calls for no appropriation from 
the Treasury because under its provi- 
sions the USHA would sell its bonds to 
raise its loan funds from private 
sources. Under this plan no subsidies 
or contributions are necessary. It fol- 
lows the principle of local construction, 
local management and local autonomy. 

While this statute was enacted, no 
authorization for bond issue was ever 
provided under it. 

Having received no additional money, 
the USHA succeeded in providing $31,- 
800,000 from its regular authorization. 
This program made possible twenty 
projects developed by the local au- 
thorities in cooperation with the 
USHA, and four Army and Navy 
projects. The first two projects were 
open for occupancy in record time—one 
in Jacksonville, Fla., eighty-seven cal- 
endar days after construction started ; 
the other, in Montgomery, in ninety- 
six days. 

Defense housing built under this 
plan proved that USHA, with its’ net- 
work of 618 local housing authorities, 
provides machinery for topmost speed, 
for maximum economy and for the 
best kind of housing suited to the re- 
quirements of the community and the 
workers’ needs. 

USHA housing is locally designed, 
built, managed and owned. It is located 
and planned by the community to fit 
the community plan and make such 
housing a permanent community asset. 

Most important of all, USHA-built 
nousing is the best defense against eco- 
nomic collapse at the end of the emer- 
gency. When the emergency is over 
these defense housing projects will pro- 
vide low-rent homes for families from 
the slums. 

The American Federation of Labor 
also supported the Lanham Act, ap- 
proved in October, 1940, and secured 
several improvements in that’ act, one 
of which placed the administration of 
defense housing in the hands of the 
Federal Works Administrator, John 
M. Carmody. 

The Lanham Act, amended in May, 
1941, provided $300,000,000 for de- 
fense housing to be built by the federal 
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government. This was enough to build 
only 75,000 units. Of this number 
22,500 units were assigned for con- 
struction to the USHA. The rest are 
built by the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration and the Federal Works 
Agency itself. 

In his message of June 26, 1941, the 
President told Congress that for the 
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NATHAN STRAUS 
He’s the boss of the USHA 


present fiscal year there is an imme- 
diate need for 125,000 family units of 
public housing for defense workers. 
However, he requested authorization 
of only $300,000,000 under the Lan- 
ham Act, which can provide only 75,000 
defense housing units. 

Appearing on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor before the 
House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, of which Congressman 
Lanham, the author of the original bill, 
is chairman, I urged an increase in the 
authorization to $600,000,000, to pro- 
vide 150,000 units, which labor con- 
siders absolutely essential to sustain the 
employment requirements of defense 
industry during the next twelve months. 

The over-all program of defense 
housing is administered by the Defense 
Housing Coordinator, C. F. Palmer. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
represented in the Office of the Defense 
Housing Coordinator and has been 
given full opportunity to consult and 
make its views known to him. 


While the DHC builds no housing, 
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it plans the program for submission to 
the President. At the present time the 
DHC is studying the supply of plumb- 
ing and electrical appliances and is 
formulating plans to apply a system 
of priorities to home-building. 

Home registration offices have been 
set up by the Defense Housing Coordi- 
nator in all communities affected by 
defense. The American Federation of 
Labor has been assured by Mr. How- 
ard Strong, director of home registra- 
tion of DHC, that labor representation 
will be provided on home registration 
committees in every community. 

A. F. of L. local housing commit- 
tees, whose work is coordinated na- 
tionally by the Housing Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
have been set up by our central labor 
unions. These committees provide a 
channel for information, representation 
and action on all matters pertaining to 
housing in every town in the country. 

The development of the defense pro- 
gram has placed new and heavy respon- 
sibility on our State Federations of 
Labor, central labor unions, building 
trades councils and, most important of 
all, on our local housing committees. 

Skyrocketing rents is one problem 
which calls for prompt relief to work- 
ers in defense communities. The 
Housing Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor has placed in the 
hands of local housing committees a 
model rent control law which is de- 
signed to prevent rent profiteering. 
Aggressive support by all labor of this 
proposal is the best protection to work- 
ers against usurious practices of land- 
lords and rent abuses which have flared 
up in many defense communities. 

Defense employment of building 
workers, which has been shifting and 
unstable, presents another major prob- 
lem. Our Housing Committee has co- 
operated with the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department in making 
the employment needs of building 
workers known to the government 
agencies concerned. The American 
Federation of Labor unions have pro- 
vided machinery which has made it 
possible to supply skilled mechanics on 
defense construction projects in out- 
lying areas where the needed building 
workers are not available. 

All labor must know that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has provided 
effective machinery to protect the vital 
interests and the urgent needs of work- 
ers in the solution of the defense hous- 
ing problem. 

The American people must know 
that in these activities the American 
Federation of Labor holds full coopera- 
tion with the national defense program 
to be its first and foremost objective. 
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rr, HAS been conceded that organized 
labor will play a principal role in 
the postwar destiny of democracy. That 
role will demand leadership. Who will 
assume the responsibilities that leader- 
ship will entail? What is organized 
labor doing to develop those future 
leaders? 

Trade unionism, like the democratic 
way of life which fostered it, is faced 
with the absolute necessity not only of 
meeting today’s problem of developing 
virile, intelligent leaders who can con- 
serve the progress already made and 
fashion better methods for tomorrow. 
Having attained the stature of a parent 
organization, organized labor now 
searches for the most effective way to 
train its youth and asks what educative 
process will be the most productive. 

One solution has been offered by a 
group of young people who call them- 
selves the Junior Labor Leaders of 
Colorado. Their program is two- 
fold—to study the problems of labor 
and to develop qualities of labor lead- 
ership. 

The membership is composed of sons 
and daughters of trade union families 
and other young people interested in 
organized labor. 

Recognizing that responsible leader- 
ship involves much more than the 
ability to sway an audience, the Junior 
Labor Leaders have used as the basis 
of their educational program the op- 
portunity for actual experience in trade 
union practices and in shared demo- 
cratic thinking. 

Their annual Summer educational 
camp has proved to be the most pro- 
ductive means for advancing their pro- 
gram of training in leadership. . For 
the fourth consecutive Summer dele- 
gates from the group gathered this year 
at a mountain retreat for a week of 
intense study and wholesome good- 
fellowship and recreation. 

Weeks before the camp opened, a 
speaking committee elected by the 
membership of the Junior Labor Lead- 
ers visited each American Federation 
of Labor local union, urging the mem- 
bership to sponsor delegates to the 
camp between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five. The response from the 
unions was one of wholehearted co- 
operation and this year’s forty camp 
pledges were the largest number spon- 
sored since the organization was 
founded. 

Activities featuring this fourth an- 
nual educational camp indicated the 
amount of broad responsibility youth 
in organized labor is willing to accept 
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as its share in keeping the ideals of 
trade unionism and democracy alive. 

The theme of the camp was the 
maintenance of these two related ideals. 
An average of five hours daily was 
spent by the camp delegates in spirited 
discussions on the value of citizenship 
in a democracy and the organization of 
workers into unions. While emphasis 
was placed upon education, wholesome 
recreation played an important part in 
the camp activities, in many instances 
serving as part of the educational pro- 
gram. 

Interest was further stimulated when 
officials of the labor movement, mem- 
bers of the clergy and government 
officials delivered addresses on such 
topics as apprenticeship training, labor 
and democracy and labor legislation. 

Group education is the principal 
activity of the Junior Labor Leaders. 
Each monthly meeting is spent in study 
and in discussion of labor economics 
and labor legislation. The Summer 
camp is intended to climax the year’s 
educational projects and to outline a 
program for the coming year. 

Approximately eighty student mem- 
bers have been “graduated” from the 
Junior Labor Leaders’ “school of labor 
leadership” since it was sponsored by 
the Colorado State Federation of Labor 
four years ago. The majority of these 
young people now belong to unions and 
several hold official positions in their 
organizations. 

The significant conclusions which 
have been drawn by participants in 


Colorado's Young Labor Leadersy j 


and observers of the Colorado Junior 
Labor Leaders’ movement might be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The success of this program of 
leadership training indicates that a 
national organization of labor’s youth 
might be valuable to the cause of 
organized labor. 

(2) With the despots of Europe 
molding the minds of their younger 
generation to destroy the proponents 
of the democratic ideal, organized 
labor should be the first group in this 
nation to assume the responsibility of 


fdraining American “youth to uphold 


fhe one political belief under which 
free organized labor can exist. 

(3) This organization of labor 
youth can become the nucleus of a 
nationwide organization dedicated to 
the preservation of but two isms— 
Americanism and trade unionism. 

The tanks and guns and planes or- 
ganized American workmen are speed- 
ily fashioning to protect democracy will 
be of little avail if labor and democracy 
overlook the development of its future 
leaders, in the opinion of the members 
of the Junior Labor Leaders. The 
value of a youth movement in the 
ranks of organized labor has been 
demonstrated by their organization, 
they feel. 

It seems to them that their program 
of promoting democratic attitudes and 
capacities for leadership within the 
framework of trade unionism is the 
foundation for America’s labor move 
ment of the future. 
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Junior Laborites are led by Ella Balent (left), president; William 


Hazlitt, vice-president, and Margaret Thaler, secretary-treasurer 








